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OMMY was waiting at 

| the station when the train 

came in from Paulding. 

‘*T didn’t mean to be fresh 

this morning, honest and true, 
Mr. Meadowcroft! ’’ he burst 
forth breathlessly the moment 
Mr. Meadowcroft alighted from 
the train. ‘‘I don’t know what 
got into me. I’m awfully cut up 
about it. Golly! I wish you’d 
given me a good licking. ’’ 

‘*That’s all right, Tommy,’’ 

Mr. Meadoweroft said. He 
stopped and supported himself 
on one crutch in order to shake 
hands with the boy. ‘‘I realized 
afterwards that it was nothing 
but bluster. We’re too good 
friends to let anything come be- 
tween us. ’’ 

‘*T wish you’d flung a book 
at my head!’’ declared Tommy 
savagely. 

‘* Your slamming the door 
made sufficient commotion, ’’ ob- 
served the other with a smile. 

‘* And besides, don’t forget that 
you’ve got something else com- 
ing to you on Monday.’’ 

Tommy grinned his acknow]- 
edgment. As they went on, Mr. 
Meadowcroft waited, hoping that 
the boy might have a word to 
say on the matter at issue. 
Tommy’s reticence confirmed 
his belief that, like his false- 
hood, his participation in the 
trouble had been solely for the 
sake of shielding the real cul- 
prit, whom he had to conclude 
was Betty Pogany. 

‘*Monday isn’t all,’’ Tommy 
went on coolly. ‘‘Golly! But 
dad was fierce when he found 
I’d been sassing you. No magic 
for yours truly till after school’s 
out in June.’’ 

‘‘What’s that you say, Tom- 
my?’’ Mr. Meadowcroft cried, 
really aghast, stopping short in the 
snow. He wished he had done any- 
thing before he had brought that 
upon the boy, who was, when all was 
said, the straightest and most loyal 
fellow a man could ask to know. 

‘‘T’m right sorry, Tommy,’’ he 
said seriously. ‘‘I wish I could do 
something about it.’’ 

‘*Oh, you needn’t be!’’ said the boy 
stanchly. ‘‘1 wouldn’t ’a’ told you 
only I wanted you to know I thought 





his life dad did just the right thing.’’ 
Mr. Meadowcroft sighed deeply, and; Mr. 
they went the rest of the way in silence. | to-day. 
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the lesson assigned for after 
school with her, so that they 
were fairly well prepared. 

As Tommy remarked at night, 
however, it did not look like a 
‘*cinch.’’ Inexperience made 
Mr. Meadowcroft more critical 
and exacting than Mr. Apple- 
ton, and when he made special 
effort to be thorough and to 
take nothing for granted he was 
truly to be dreaded. 

‘*My goodness! Wasn’t it 
fierce ?’’ cried Rose as they sank 
into their seat on the four-fifteen 
train that night. ‘‘Isn’t he the 
limit when he’s really mad? 
Goodness me! Do you suppose 
it will be as bad as this every 
day, Betty ?’’ 

‘*It will be worse. He—bush, 
here he comes. O Rose, we shall 
have to go home on the same 
train with him every night! I 
wish we hadn’t sat down here. 
After this we’ll take the very 
back seat.’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft greeted them 
politely as he entered and took 
the seat opposite them. Tommy 
joined him, and the two talked 
pleasantly all the way. The girls 
were silent until they stood at 
Rose’s door. 

‘*Rose, darling, don’t—don’t 
feel too badly !’’ Betty entreated 
her, with her eyes full of tears. 
‘*Don’t give up. There may be, 
even yet, some way out. ’’ 

‘“*Oh, I don’t mind!’’ said 
Rose coolly. ‘‘It’s rather fun. 
But poor mother! She’ll have a 
fit getting up all that Latin comp 
every night. ’’ 

‘* After this we’ll do it at noon 
and coming home on the train, ’’ 








ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


* THERE, THERE, CHILD, CRY IF YOU LIKE AND HAVE IT OUT THAT 


WAY," 


HE SAID GENTLY 
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Chapter Gight: Mrs. Phillips reports some gossip 


it served me just right. For once in | anesthetic, as it were, and made her less 


| sensitive to the trial and the verdict. 


Meadowecroft’s manner was different 
He was quiet and seemed sad rather 


‘*You might say to Betty,’’ the man | | than indignant; and his voice sounded weary 
said hesitatingly as they paused at his | —perhaps discouraged. After asking whether 


gate, ‘‘that I shall be here to-night and 
to-morrow after school and all Satur- 
day and Sunday, if she should feel like 
talking things over. Things might seem 
easier and different here. ’’ 

Betty received the word indifferently. 
It failed to penetrate her wretchedness 
deep enough to make any impression. 
Terrible as the experience of the morn- 
ing had been, it already seemed far in 
the past, and her one thought was of 
Rose and their visits to Dr. Vande- 
grift. All seemed lost, yet she could not 
give up. One chance remained. They 
might induce Dr. Vandegrift to change 
the hour so that they could go to him 
directly after school, in which case they 
would have to persuade Aunt Sarah 
and Mrs. Harrow to consent to their 
getting home nearly an hour later. That 
seemed impossible, but the girl was 
desperate. She wondered whether she 
would win or lose by appealing to her 
father. But when Monday came she 
had not yet decided. 

On Monday morning Mr. Meadow- 
croft again summoned the three to the 
bench before the desk that was like 
the bar of justice. For Betty, at least, 
the ordeal of walking the length of the 
schoolroom with everyone looking at 
her was so terrible that it acted as an 
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any of them had anything to say, any explana- 
tion to offer, and receiving no response, he said 
that he hardly knew how to deal with such 
insubordination ; that for the first time he re- 
gretted that some one else had not taken Mr. 
Appleton’s place during his illness—one who 
would know better how to handle the situa- 
tion, or one whom they would have respected 
too much to defy in such fashion. 

As he paused Rose caught her breath as if 
she were about to speak; Tommy flushed so 
deeply that all his freckles disappeared; and 
Betty became very pale. 

He went on quietly. All that, of course, was 
beside the point. Here he was, and must deal 
with the case as best he could. He could not 
help doubting whether the two who had of- 
fended a second time, who had gone on break- 
ing the rule after having been warned, ought 
to remain longer within the school. 

The silence of the room was appalling. Mr. 
Meadowcroft made a final appeal. 

‘*Perhaps, Miss Pogany, even if you acted 
deliberately, you wouldn’t do it again—perhaps 
you regret it now ?’’ he said kindly. 

She thought she could not bear it. But there 
was nothing that she could say. She tried to 
steady herself by thinking of June, but now 
its promise was too insecure to comfort her. 
The pause was agonizing. 

‘*Am I to understand that you acted delib- 
erately and have no regret?’’ he said quietly. 





At that Betty grew even paler, but she main- 
tained her silence. Tommy raised his hand. 

‘*Well, Finnemore ?’’ 

‘*It was just the same for me as for them, 
sir,’’ he said respectfully. ‘‘I heard what you 
said the first time, and anyhow I understood. ’’ 

‘*T dare say. Well, then, none of you would 
seem to belong in this school, the discipline of 
which you have flouted. However, in the ab- 
sence of your regular teacher, I am not willing 
to put you out. I shall see to it, nevertheless, 
that so long as we all remain, you break no 
further rules, and that, penitent or not, you 
do what is possible toward making up what 
you have lost. There are three weeks before 
the Easter holidays. During that period you 
are not to leave the school grounds from nine 
in the morning until you go to your train at 
night. And, beginning this afternoon, I shall | 
ask you to remain after school every day until | 
four o’clock, and to devote the extra time solely 
to Latin compostion. I shall hear you recite 
every day from quarter past three on and shall 
try to have you ready to take the examination 
with the others at the close of the term. You 
may go to your seats now.’’ 

As Betty realized that the last ray of hope 
was gone, she glanced fearfully at Rose. But 
apparently Rose had not grasped the full sig- 
nificance of it all. As she made her way to her 
seat, she carried herself nonchalantly and put 
out her tongue and made a funny face when 
her back was toward the desk. Poor Rose! 
thought Betty. When the real meaning of it 
came upon her, it might prove her deathblow. 

All morning Betty went about in a daze. At 
the noon recess she could not touch her lunch- 








eon ; but after Rose had eaten, Betty went over | 


Betty assured her. ‘‘To-night 

I’ll come over after supper. ’’ 
She was in truth glad of an 
excuse to relieve her anxiety by 
seeing Rose again that night. But she 
found her apparently much as ever. 
Betty could not understand. Was Rose 
hiding her agony, or had she not come 
to full realization yet? Or did she 
perhaps trust Betty to find a way out? 

Betty herself did not utterly give 
up. She looked for something to hap- 
pen. The pipes might burst and the 
building be so cold that school would 
have to be dismissed. Or Mr. Meadow- 
croft might be called away at noon on 
business. Or a very small fire might 
break out, and in putting it out the 
firemen would flood the place and make 
it uninhabitable for the rest of the day. 

And if nothing happened? Betty 
considered boldly leaving school during 
the noon intermission. She would have 
risked it herself to save Rose, but she 
realized that it would do no good. It 
would be only for once, and the direst 
consequences would follow. Oh, if only 
Dr. Vandegrift would let her give the 
merest hint to some one person! But 
he had threatened never to see Rose 
again if they even mentioned it to him 
before the first of June. 

All Wednesday she waited in terrible 
suspense. For the first time since she 
| had been in the high school, she failed 
in all her lessons. Her recitation in 
| Greek was so poor that Mr. Meadow- 
croft was at first amazed and then indig- 
nant; she muddled the simplest things, 
until he was forced to believe that the 
girl was deliberately trying to be as 
hateful as she could. 

The noon intermission came, and 
none of the events that Betty had 
hoped for had happened. There was no 
suspicion of smoke, and no messenger 
had come to call Mr. Meadowcroft away. 
Again Betty was unable to touch her 
luncheon. Too completely distracted to 
go over the lesson with Rose, she begged 
Tommy to do it, and fled to a corner 
of the gymnasium to be by herself. 
Five minutes before time for the bell 
to ring she emerged, went to Mr. 
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Mrs. Hovey, with some disappro- 
bation. 

‘*Not just now,’’ explained Mrs. Spicer 
cheerfully. ‘*You see, when Miss Whitney 
at the school here got sick, the board 
thought right off of Fanny for substitute ; 
they want. Fanny to finish the spring 
term. ’’ 

‘* But what about Fanny’s graducte- 
ing?’’ persisted Mrs. Hovey. ‘* All that 
eddication gone for nothing!’’ 

‘*T don’t call seventy-five dollars a month 
nothing,’’ rejoined Mrs. Spicer in proud 
satisfaction. 

‘‘T had counted on seeing Fanny in a 
graduate-ing dress,’’ declared Mrs. Hovey 
mournfully. ‘‘Well, one never knows what 
a day will bring forth!’’ 

‘‘She had her trunk all packed, 
Spicer confided to her. 

‘‘Was she much disappointed?’’ asked 
Mrs. Hovey, with gloating sympathy. 

‘‘She never said,’’ Mrs. Spicer replied. 
‘*Fanny’s like Jed: them two don’t talk 
much, but they git things done.’’ 

‘Tt s’pose Fanny’s salary will come in 
handy—after Mr. Spicer’s being sick and 
all,’’ suggested Mrs. Hovey delicately. 

‘*T¢ will,’’ said Mrs. Spicer. 


Sus not going back!’’ exclaimed 


’? Mrs. 


Fanny Spicer, summoned home in the 
spring of her last year at school on account 
of the illness of her father, had strangely 
found her commencement right at hand. 
There was a stage—the platform of a 
schoolroom; and there was an audience—the 
irrepressible seventh grade that had tried poor, 
little, inefticient Miss Whitney to the breaking 
point; and there was the graduating dress—not 
the floating white of her dreams, beneath the 
black, scholastic robe, but stout serge under a 
mannish sweater. The mischievous little boys 
in the seventh grade and the delightfully scan- 
dalized little girls recognized new and untried 
depths in Miss Spicer and curiously felt no 
immediate inclination to plumb them; Miss 
Spicer’s comradely smile and matter-of-fact 
way and brisk presence carried with them an 
intangible reminder that they were there for 
work. Never had the desks of the seventh 
graders supported more studious elbows. 

Fanny was used to desks. She used to sit at 
the desk of the Folsom & Son Investment Com- 
pany and take dictation ; it had kept her pretty 
busy, She decided that her success in school 
work was a matter of keeping her pupils busy, 
—busy and cheerful,—as she herself had been 
and was still. Her clear gray eyes had an 
open, welcoming look ; her lips had a wide and 
generous curve ; her bright hair, of a sheen-like 
transparency, lighted up dingy, blackboarded 
corners ; and the serviceable serge was relieved 
by a fine, white, frilly collar. The little girls 
in whispered confidences decided that teacher 
was pretty ; and the boys said manfully, ‘‘What 
of it?’’ and thought so, too. Mrs. Hovey con- 
tinued to mourn the graduate-ing dress, and 
the Spicers’ sitting room achieved a new rug 
and fresh paper. 

Fanny, it is true, had at first considered 
‘‘eramming”’ a little, so that she could perhaps 
join her class in June; but her good business 
sense rejected the suggestion as impracticable. 
The house of Spicer was not a scholastic insti- 
tution, but rather a social one; Jed and Nettie 
were always running in, and Mrs. Hovey and 
John, as the fine spring lengthened, made 
neighborly, lingering visits, which the Spicers 
returned in like spirit. 

Mr. Spicer liked to read excerpts to his clever 
daughter from his favorite newspaper; and 
Mrs. Spicer, over the exquisite darning that 
was her sole accomplishment in fancywork, 
sustained meanwhile a happy, inconsequent 
conversation; and there was Evalina, forever 
pursuing an illusive X through the waste 
places of an inhospitable algebra. Only Fanny, 
who had been away from home, knew the 
priceless worth of these golden evenings. 

**Books will keep,’’ thought Fanny, out of 
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“FACT IS—I WANT YOU—NEED YOU IN THE BUSINESS — BUSINESS 
OF MAKING US A HOME, FANNY” 
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SPICERS 
Cy Agnes Mary Brownell 


Vill. FANNY ACCEPTS A POSITION 


the grim wisdom derived from home- 
sick, studious hours; and she joined the 
lamp-lit, magie circle as an intimate. 

‘‘Well, Fanny,’’ asked Charlie Fol- 
som, ‘‘how’s the thesis progressing?’’ 
He had met her by chance on one of her home- 
ward walks, and turned to walk with her. 

‘*Thesis?’’ questioned Fanny. 

‘* Let’s see—aren’t you pursuing original 
research work down there in that old brick 
barracks of a school?’’ inquired Charlie, with 
a wise look. 

Fanny met it with one as wise. 

“*T hadn’t just put that name to it,’’ she 
confessed. ‘‘Thank you, Charlie; it makes the 
work much more interesting. ’’ 

‘‘What name had you put to it?’’ inquired 
Charlie, with interest. 

‘*A smug one, I’m afraid,’’ admitted Fanny, 
with her generous smile; ‘‘I didn’t see it just 
right at first—I didn’t count it so much a 
privilege as—as —’’ 

‘*It is a smug word, you’re right, Fanny— 
the way we’re inclined to use it. Let’s revise 
it—d-u-t-y—duty, a privilege. That’s better, 
isn’t it?’’ 

Fanny smiled her generous smile and gave 
him her gray, comradely glance. They had 
reached the Spicer gate; Mrs. Spicer, shooing 
with a housewifely apron, opened the screen to 
peer out; Evalina could be heard laying the 
plates; the hoarse wheezing of the kitchen 
pump testified to Mr. Spicer’s noon ablutions. 
Charlie went on, but he continued to see the 
frank face with its friendly gray gaze, its gen- 
erous smile, its thin, fine flush, with the golden 
powder of freckles across the tilted nose. 

‘*Queer!’’ thought Charlie. ‘‘I can’t remem- 
ber ever thinking of Fanny Spicer as pretty 
before!’’ 

The tardy spring culminated in sudden, arid 
heat. Under such conditions, research work 





among her seventh graders became 
acutely trying to Miss Spicer. She pitied 
the fidgety little boys and the languid 
little girls; but an ogreish necessity 
known as Requirements for Promotion 
threatened the hapless students. Fanny’s re- 
search work became very original indeed; she 
instituted new and unheard-of measures. Drills 
to music interrupted dreary study periods; 
certain stereotyped observances were retired 
indefinitely. She encouraged study by occasion- 
ally springing agreeable surprises, which took 
the shape of some clever bit of reading, a 
story, or a game sober enough for scholastic 
halls. The seventh graders responded to a 
man; and Fanny, when the time came for 
the final tests, led her forces through to vic- 
tory. 

Her modest achievement was not allowed to 
remain unheralded; the seventh graders, in 
grateful acknowledgment of her generalship, 
bestowed upon her a manicure set of fearful 
and wonderful proportions; and gratified par- 
ents stopped her on the street to solicit advice 
as to their children’s future careers. The school 
board voted her a substantial increase of salary ; 
and the calendar of the house of Spicer was 
enriched by yet another red-letter day. 

One evening about dusk Charlie Folsom 
stepped over and added his congratulations to 
the rest. The Spicers and the Hoveys and Jed 
and Nettie and the baby had retired to the 
back yard, where Mr. Spicer had his early 
garden bed, and Mrs. Spicer her flowers and 
her tented cypress vine. It was so green and 
pleasant and quiet there that Evalina had 
brought out chairs. Mr. Spicer surveyed the 
company and demanded: 

‘*Where’s Fanny ?’’ 

Mrs. Spicer, a little flustered, said, ‘‘Oh, 
Fanny’s out on the porch! I thought I heard 
some one talking. I guess she’s got company. ’’ 





At that, Mrs. Hovey looked very wise. 

‘What company ?’’ persisted Mr. Spicer. 

‘*Tt’s only Charlie,’’ said Evalina hap- 
pily. 

Mr. Spicer looked gratified and made a 
pretense of sparring at young Jed. 

‘* You haven’t accepted yet?’’ asked 
Charlie, nipping a leaf from the rope of 
morning-glory vines. 

‘*Not yet; but I shall, of course,’’ said 
Fanny. ‘‘I couldn’t expect a better offer. ’’ 

‘*Let me ask you to reconsider the mat- 
ter,’’ said Charlie thoughtfully. 

‘*Reconsider?’’ said Fanny, puzzled. 

‘*There’s a proposition I wanted to make 
you,’’ went on Charlie, with businesslike 
deliberation. 

Fanny looked up curiously. She was an 
expert typist; still it had never occurred 
to her to go back to that earlier employ- 
ment. There was an appeal in the shuffling 
little feet and wildly waving hands of her 
pupils that no business office could give. 

‘*Fanny, I want to ask you if you would 
consider a position with me?’’ 

‘¢*With you?’’ breathed Fanny. For Char- 
lie’s old businesslike manner was gone, — 
his old businesslike look, his old busi- 
nesslike voice,—but the old businesslike 
directness was still there: 

‘*FKact is—I want you—need you in the 
business—business of making us a home, 
Fanny.’’ 

Fanny’s quick mind leaped to all that 
meant—busy, housewifely mornings and 

leisurely afternoons, little graces of living that 
she had never known. 

‘*OQ Charlie!’’ gasped Fanny. 
work!’’ 

Charlie’s throat emitted a strangled sound. 
He saw Fanny—a slim girl of fifteen, gawky 
and angular in her outgrown skirts—bent over 
the books of the Folsom & Son Investment 
Company ; he saw a later Fanny, putting by 
her girlish ambition and finishing her last 
school year on an obscure stage; and he saw 
yet another Fanny, who should be the promise 
and fulfillment of the old. 

‘*T guess you’ve demonstrated your willing- 
ness to work, Fanny,’’ said Charlie dryly. 
‘*Let’s declare a holiday—you’ll find you’ve 
got pretty considerable of a job, after all. What 
do you say, Fanny? The offer’s open. ’’ 

‘**T accept the position,’’ said Fanny. 

The Spicers and the Hoveys and Jed and 
Nettie and the baby, conversing decorously in 
the little garden, were presently joined by the 
new firm ; for Charlie and Fanny were generous 
in their happiness, and such secrets do not keep 
in small and intimate households. There was 
little ceremony in Fanny’s announcement party 
where the guests were only kindly neighbors 
and the home folks. Mr. Spicer beamed impar- 
tially upon everyone and concealed a slight 
diffidence by frequent recourse to a spotted 
blue-and-white handkerchief; Mrs. Spicer’s 
apron hem came into happy requisition; and 
Mrs. Hovey conceded regretfully : 

‘* Well, Fanny, I guess you got to make a 
weddin’ dress do in place of a graduate-ing 
one. ’’ 

Mr. Hovey, unread in the proprieties of such 
occasions, fell back upon what he felt to be a 
conservative topic and remarked happily, ‘‘It’s 
fine weather we’re having.’’ 

And Jed and Nettie proudly and happily, 
and the baby in the superior, bored way of 
babies in general, added their good wishes to 
all the other common, kindly ones. 

‘*Evalina, honey, what you thinking ’bout?’’ 
inquired Mrs. Spicer happily. 

‘*Evalina looks like she’s seeing spirits, ”” 
teased Jed. 

Evalina, with her eyes of a seeress fixed 
beyond the homely garden plot and the homely 
folk within it, bristled importantly. 

‘*Don’t bother me!’’ said Evalina joyously. 
“T’m writing an epithal—what-you-ma-call- 
it, a marriage poem, like Mr. Spenser’s!’’ 

END OF THE SERIES. 


‘“*My —my 





Meadowcroft and, white and desperate, stood 
before him with downeast eyes. 

As Mr. Meadowcroft glanced up and saw 
Betty before him, with a look of determination 
upon her face, an eager light came to his eyes. 
He believed that she had come to ‘‘make up, ’’ 
and had almost forgiven her before she spoke. 
But her first word undeceived him. 

‘*Mr. Meadowcroft, will you please excuse 
Rose and me at quarter before two,’’ she asked 
—she seemed to demand—in a low, strained 
voice that sounded stubborn to his ears. 

‘*Betty Pogany, what do you-mean?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘What has come over you, pray ?’’ 

As she raised her brown eyes he read their 
desperation as defiance. 

‘*It’s very important,’’ she said. 

Ile looked at her in perplexity. 

‘*Have you a written request from anyone in 
authority ?’’ he asked. 

She shook her head impatiently. She looked 
as if she had wanted to stamp her foot. 

‘*'Tell me why you want to go, Betty,’’ he 
said kindly. ‘‘Tell me just enough so that I 
can decide whether it seems to me also to be of 
extreme importance. If so, I will excuse you 


even though it would mean your losing the 





extra work after school. You know, my child, 
younger people often get distorted views of 
things. You are hardly old enough or experi- 
enced enough to assume the self-confident 
manner you have shown of late. Come now, 
let’s be sensible. Tell me why you make this 
rather strange demand ?’’ 

His kindness was cruelly hard. 

‘*T can’t,’’ she said sharply, and her face, 
which was thin and worn now, became rigid 
with despair. 

‘*Very well,’’ he said dryly as the bell rang, 
‘*then take your seat. ’’ 

During his leisure moments he searched his 
mind vainly for any legitimate reason the girl 
might have for her curious persistency in wish- 
ing to leave school on Wednesday. But he could 
think of no explanation. It looked like nothing 
other than a stubborn determination to get the 
better of him. 





The afternoon dragged wearily for Betty, yet | 
the hour at which for so many weeks they had | not say that up to the last moment she had 
left school to take the train for Millville came | expected not to be there for it. 


all too soon. It seemed to the girl that she must 


left the three culprits flanked by empty seats 
in the midst of dreary silence. And when the 
train whistled drearily through it she felt that 
her heart was broken. 

She glanced at Rose. Rose looked sober, and 
Betty averted her eyes quickly. She glanced 
through lowered lids at Mr. Meadowcroft, who 
was jotting down figures in a record book. And 
suddenly she knew that she hated him. Betty 
Pogany, who had never in all her life hated 
anyone, who was charitable and affectionate 
even toward her Aunt Sarah, who, as everyone 
knew, had been very disagreeable to her—Betty 
Pogany felt that she hated this man with all 
her heart. 

By the time that Mr. Meadowcroft called the 
extra class after school, Betty’s feelings were 
wrought to such a point that she felt like 
throwing her book on the floor and screaming. 
She was not prepared with the lesson and con- 
fessed that she had not looked at it—she did 


Mr. Meadowcroft was patient, but warned 


leave her seat, seize Rose and run from the! her not to carry things too far and declared 
building with her. But she sat in silent agony | that he would not tolerate another such failure. 
| He went home depressed and disheartened. 


while the class, filing into the recitation room, 





What could lie at the bottom of it? If only he 
could get some inkling. That evening his sister 
approached him with more than an inkling. 

‘*Humphrey, what do you think they’re say- 
ing about Bouncing Bet?’’ she demanded. 

He did not like to hear his sister’s gossip, 
particularly in regard to the school children, and 
he resented her speaking thus of Betty, who 
was not, he might have retorted, to’ be called 
‘*bouncing’”’ these days. But he could not help 
looking up in anxious inquiry. 

‘“‘They say that what she’s been running 
away from school for is to see a beauty specialist 
to have treatment to reduce her flesh.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ he cried sharply, although in- 
wardly he winced. 

‘*No nonsense about it, Humphrey!’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘She certainly has lost pounds and 
pounds these last weeks since you’ve turned 
schoolmaster. The silly thing really looks ter- 
ribly, and I should think her father would be 
on to her tricks. Haven’t you noticed how thin 
and pale she is?’’ 

He had, indeed, and he had known of her 
going without her luncheon several times. 
When he was alone again he tried to dismiss 
the thought, but struggle as he would he could 
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not down it. The story carried conviction, truly ; 
it accounted for Betty’s strange behavior as 
nothing else could. Somehow, it seemed worse 
to him than plain insubordination; it seemed 
worse than silly: there- was something men- 
strous in it to his mind, which the fact that he 
himself might in-a sense be responsible for the 
inception of the idea did not mitigate. And to 
think of her dragging Tommy and Rose into 
the net! He would have said that it was incon- 
ceivable; but he could not doubt that it was 
exactly what she had done. 

Betty cried herself to sleep that night, and 
as a result looked worse than ever the next 
morning. Mr. Meadowcroft’s heart went out 
to her warmly; all his indignation was swal- 
lowed up in pity. He longed to speak some 
word of comfort to her, but there was no 
opportunity for that. But why, he demanded, 
did not some one else speak it? If she had 
not sense enough to know it herself, why did 
not some one tell her that she was much too 
thin already? What under heaven could the 
girl want more? Would she not be content until 
she was actually a skeleton? 

He saw with concern—often with sharp 
anger—that she continued the process of starva- 
tion. But she ceased to struggle against fate as 
represented by his authority. Resigned per- 
force, apparently, she kept up with her lessons 
and helped Rose as usual with hers. On the 
suceeeding Wednesday she was noticeably rest- 
less, and on the Thursday following she looked 
really ill. Toward himself she was uniformly 


MODERN 

















Like the modern kitchen range, this an- 

cient Roman stove has a water tank for 

heating water. The coals were placed in 
the curved inclosure beside it 


ANY of the so-called ‘‘modern im- 
M provements’’ of civilization, which so 

largely contribute to the comfort of 
living, are by no means so recent in origin as 
we are disposed to imagine. 

An eminent archeologist has recently de- 
elared, for example, that Nero’s palace in Rome 
had three elevators. It is true that those eleva- 
tors must have been hoisting machines of very 
primitive pattern —operated presumably by 
man power, with the help of rope and counter- 
weight—and it is more than doubtful that they 
were ever used to carry human freight. Few 
palaces or other buildings in ancient Rome 
were more than two stories in height, and | 
passenger ‘‘lifts’? were for that reason not 
needed. 

It is said, however, that the Romans of Nero’s 
time knew how to open the door of a dwelling | 
by operating a piece of mechanism from an | 
upper floor—a contrivance similar at least in 








and frigidly polite. Mr. Meadowcroft began to 
feel more kindly toward Rose than he had ever 
felt before. Although he had been impressed 
by her dramatic appeal to Betty’s father in 
the late summer, he had cherished almost 
unconsciously a grudge against her for monop- 
olizing Betty and taking her devotion for 
granted. Now he felt that Rose had redeemed 
herself in large measure. She had shared the 
peril when it had gone beyond mere risk, and 
she had shared the blame and punishment 
without a word. Her behavior, indeed, like 
Tommy’s, had been in marked contrast to 
Betty’s sulkiness. 

The last Wednesday of the term found Mr. 
Meadowcroft depressed and Betty utterly for- 
lorn. Wild thoughts of flight came again to her, 
but she dimissed them wearily. It was too 
late. After missing two weeks the third was 
nothing. Everything was lost. There remained 
only to go to Dr. Vandegrift on the first 
Wednesday of the vacation, explain to him, 
and pay him the nine—or would it be twelve? 
—dollars that was due. 

Even that would be hard to do. Obliged as 
they had been to ride home every night, she 
and Rose had saved only a little more than 
two dollars, and of Tommy’s gift of five, 
only three remained. Furthermore, Tommy’s 
father had ceased to allow him the money he 
saved by walking to school and so the boy 
could no longer contribute to the fund. With 
much apprehension Betty prepared to approach 
her father and ask him for a loan, which she 





WAYS IN ANCIEN 


some had nearly a score 
of faucets, controlled by 
stopeocks that were much 
like those that are in use 
to-day. 

At many street cor- 


ners there were foun- 
tains, with stone basins 
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would repay by helping him in the shop in 
the summer. She tried to believe that he would 
agree. She was spared the necessity, however, 
although not the anxiety. 

Mr. Pogany, who was a busy man and spent | 
most of his evenings at the shop, was the last 
to notice how badly his daughter looked. But | 
when suddenly he was struck by the change | 
in her, he was greatly startled and concerned. 

He knew that Betty was being kept after 
school as a punishment, but did not know what 
her fault had been, and had not heard any of 
the current rumors. When Betty had refused 
to explain the cause of her disgrace, his sister 
had appealed to him and had begged him to 
demand it of his daughter. But somehow he 
had not felt like being so stern with her. Betty 
was a good girl. Bob Harrow, his old school- 
mate, had come to him more than once with 
tears in his eyes to dwell upon her wonderful 
goodness to his little afflicted Rosy. Her Aunt 
Sarah had always been hard on the girl, and 
he was afraid he had backed her up rather 
too much. And now he would not interfere. If 
Sarah had been more gentle with her, Betty 
would have told her all about it, most likely. 
Had her mother lived, she would have known 
just what to do—although perhaps it never 
would have happened at all if her mother 
were alive. 

Realizing how badly she looked, George 
Pogany supposed Betty to be grieving over 
the punishment, and the thought hurt him 
strangely. On the very night she had screwed 
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windows ; but that point 
is in dispute. In ancient 
times a lattice ordinarily 
served the purpose of 
both window and blind. 
Such windowpanes as 
the Romans used seem 
to have been of horn. In 
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the edges of which even 








now show depressions 

worn by the hands of people who leaned over | 
to drink. Those fountains were fed by the 
city water, which was brought by an aqueduct 
from a distant place so elevated that the 
‘*head’’ was very powerful. That kind of en- 
gineering was highly developed in those times. 
When Julius Cesar first visited Alexandria in 
Egypt, he found there so complete an under- 
ground water-supply system that the city 
seemed ‘‘hollow underneath. ’’ 

Pompeii, which had more than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, was the Newport of Rome. 
On the foothills behind the gay little summer 
city, overlooking the whole of the beautiful 
Bay of Naples, were the luxurious villas of the 
wealthy Romans. Behind these villas loomed 
the mighty and menacing voleano. 

The streets were narrow and were paved 
with blocks of basalt carefully fitted together. 
Mercury Street, the broadest, was only thirty- 
two feet wide. The shops opened on the street, 
so that customers could buy without going 
inside. Magnificent baths, occupying the whole 





of immense buildings, served the purpose of 
clubs; some of them afforded accommodation 
for both men and women. 

In the year 73 B.c. Julius Cesar organized 
the fire department of Rome. It had a force of 


| six hundred men. At that time a primitive fire 


engine had already come into use; it was a 
pair of pumps worked by a beam, and the two 
streams united in a common discharge pipe 
and passed out through a nozzle that could be 
turned in any direction. ‘‘Siphons’’—emer- 
gency fire extinguishers—were commonly kept 
in houses. Frequent mention is made of them 


its purpose to the one used nowadays in apart- | in ancient literature, but we do not know what 


ment houses. 

We are accustomed to think of running water 
in houses as a modern luxury. New York City 
did not have it until 1776, when a reservoir 
was constructed east of Broadway, into which 
water was raised by pumping it from wells 
dug for the purpose. But that was a very prim- 
itive arrangement compared with the system 
of ancient Rome, by which, water was brought 
from great distances in aqueducts that were 
marvels of engineering, and that emptied 
through lead pipes into thousands of tanks of 
hewn stone. 

Barbarian conquerors destroyed Rome to such 
an extent that archeologists have difficulty in 
‘* restoring ’’ the city of Nero descriptively. 
But we can learn much in regard to its water- 
supply system and many other things by rea- 
sonable inference from a study of the Pompeii 
of the same period. Pompeii has been preserved 
substantially intact beneath the ashes of 
Vesuvius. 

Erected at intervals along the streets of 
Pompeii were pillars of masonry, up which 
ran lead pipes; and on top of each pillar was 
a tank, from which water was distributed by 
pipes to the houses. All dwellings, except those 
of the very poor, were thus supplied, and 


they were like. 


| 





There are in Pompeii alleged traces of glass 


Julius Czsar’s time, of 
course, the art of making 
glass had long been known; it was familiar to 
the Egyptians as far back as 1800 B.c. But 
the glassmakers of that period did not know 
how to render the substance colorless and of 
crystalline transparency. 

The houses of Nero’s time were heated with 
braziers of charcoal. For illumination at night 
there were candles—made by dipping strings 
in tallow or wax—and lamps. In the houses of 
the wealthy Romans of Nero’s time lamps, 
filled with olive oil, hung from the ceilings. 
On occasions of public rejoicing the lamps were 
suspended in the windows. St. Jerome says 
that the streets of ancient Antioch were illumi- 
nated by lamps. 

The Romans of those days used lanterns of 
bronze, with panes of bladder, horn, mica or 
oiled silk. In the vestibule of a house in Pom- 
peii archzeologists found a lantern lying beside 
a skeleton—presumably that of a man who was 
trying to eseape through the darkness and the 
falling ashes. 

The Romans furnished their houses very 
luxuriously. The bedsteads were costly and 
beautiful, and the Romans climbed into them 
with the help of a short stepladder on the open 
side; the other side was closed with a board 
placed vertically. 

The feet of the bed were often of silver, 
richly wrought, and the wood was veneered 
with tortoise shell or ivory. The mattress, 
which was supported by straps, was stuffed 
with wool or feathers; the blankets and sheets 
were of wool delicately woven. 

Nearly all of the chairs we use nowadays are | 
not of modern design but are copied after | 
ancient patterns. The Egyptians were appar- | 
ently the first people to use chairs, and they had | 
them in great variety—reclining, leather-seated, | 











Ruins of a bakery in Pompeii. The Pompeian baker was his own miller, as the four 
large millstones testify 


up her courage to approach him, he spoke to 
her. They had finished tea, and Miss Pogany 
had gone into the pantry to set bread. 

‘*Betty,’’ he said kindly, before she could 
make a beginning, ‘‘I’m afraid you’re taking 
your medicine pretty hard. Now, my child, 
never you mind about it any more. It’s over 
and done with and can’t be helped. I shouldn’t 
wonder at all if Mr. Meadowcroft had been just 
a mite too particular and severe with you. But 
the term’s almost over, and Prof. Appleton wiil 
be back and everything will be all right again. 
I want you to cheer up now, and I’m going to 
give you a five-dollar bill to get you something 
gay and pretty ; and you can be thinking what 
you’ll buy with it when you go over to Pauld- 
ing or down to Greenmeadow some day in 
your vacation. ’’ 

Betty went to him, dropped her head on his 
shoulder and cried silently. 

He stroked her hair awkwardly with his big, 


| hard hand. 


‘* There, there, child, cry if you like and 
have it out that way,’’ he said gently. ‘‘Then 
put your mind on the pretty thing you mean 
to buy and forget all about it. I’m not giving 
you the money as a reward for getting into 
trouble, but because you’ ve grieved enough and 
wouldn’t do it again, I’m sure.”’ 

At that moment the pantry door squeaked 
and Miss Pogany’s step approached. Betty 
fled. But her father followed her out into the 
entry and tucked the money into her hand. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A public drinking fountain of Pompeii, and 

behind it one of the water towers that 

supplied the houses with running water. 

Lead water pipes ran up in the groove to 
the top of the tower 


cane-seated and splint-bottomed. In Pompeii 
the searchers found two folding chairs. 

When the Egyptian took pen in hand (with 
a scroll of papyrus) to write, however, he lay 
prone on the floor. The Roman wrote upon 
parchment as he reclined on a bench. The 
Hebrew, in like circumstances, sat up at a 
table. Desks similar to those now in common 
use have been found in Herculaneum. The 
ancient Greeks had movable wooden benches 
in their schools, and it may be that the same 
was true of the Romans. 

Butter dates back to prehistoric times, and in 
the cookery of the ancient Hebrews it took the 
place of the forbidden lard. But the Romans in 
Nero’s time used it only for cosmetic purposes 
and as an unguent, especially for use after 
bathing. Ladies of Athens and Rome kept a 
supply of butter on their toilet tables in dainty 
boxes of fine workmanship and used it as the 
women of to-day use cold cream. 

In 1888 some one constructed a floating bee 
house for voyaging on the Mississippi. It was 
large enough to accommodate two thousand 
hives, and was meant to be towed up and down 
the river from Louisiana to Minnesota, keeping 
pace with the blossoming of the flowers. People 
said, ‘‘What a novel idea!’’ but as a matter of | 
fact that very thing was done on the Nile in 
Egypt long before the birth of Christ. 

For the ancient Greeks and Romans honey 
was the only source of sugar. In Nero’s time, 
it is true, sugar from the cane was known, but 
it was considered as merely a rare curiosity 
from Bengal, where the plant seems to have 
originated. Shukkur is the name by which 
the sweet substance is known in that country 
to this day. Arab traders brought it to Rome 
and Athens, but for centuries it was used in 
Europe only as a medicine. 

Ice is said to have been first cut and harvested 
for storage in 1805, from a small lake near 
Cambridge in Massachusetts. But the million- 
aires of ancient Rome made snow serve the 
same purpose. They got it from the mountain 
summits, and stored it in pits, covered with 
straw and earth. 

The Romans apparently learned the art of 
soap making from the Gauls. In Pompeii the 
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archeologists unearthed a soap-boiling estab- 
lishment and found kettles that contained soap 
that was perfectly good, although it had been 
buried beneath volcanic ashes and cinders for 
more than seventeen centuries. 

The Romans of Nero’s time knew the value 
of advertising. The shopkeepers displayed post- 
ers on blank walls and sent criers about the 
streets to announce times and places for the 
sale of goods. They also set signs of terra cotta 
and carved stone into the sides of their open 
shop fronts. 

Water mills for grinding grain first made 
their appearance in Italy in the days of Julius 
Cesar. Later, boats with mills built on them 
operated on the Tiber; the current of the river 
drove the mills. 

The artificial hatching of eggs was well 
understood at that period. Indeed, the Egyp- 
tians practiced it on an extensive scale for cen- 


| the eggs to a slow heat in oven-like structures | 


built of mud—a method that even now is in 
common use in Egypt. 
Even in those days, there were professional | 


the convenience of buttons was unknown; but 
to fasten his clothes he used metal studs that 
were exactly like our collar studs. He also used 
safety pins that were in no way different (with 


dentists who could replace lost teeth with | coiled spring and catch) from those that are 
artificial ones made of sycamore wood, which | familiar to us to-day. His wife and daughter 
were fastened to their natural neighbors with | ‘‘did up’’ their hair with big-headed pins that 


gold wire. A gold plate with several teeth | 
attached has been found in an Etruscan tomb. 
But those dentists knew nothing of the art of | 
excavating and filling cavities. When a tooth 
became too painful they removed it, not by | 
pulling it, but by prying it out in a manner 
that must have been most distressing to the | 
sufferer. 
Every ancient Roman gentleman had a latch- | 
key ‘that fitted the door of his dwelling. Lest | 


closely resemble modern hatpins ; and the mir- 
rors in which they gazed at themselves while 
performing the task were of brightly polished 
metal—usually bronze. ‘The hand mirrors had 
handles and were shaped like those that are in 
use to-day. In the lifetime of Julius Cesar 
silver ‘‘looking-glasses’’ made their first ap- 
pearance and doubtless were considered to be a 
great improvement. 

Like the Germans in recent years, the Ro- 





turies before Christ was born. They subjected 


he should lose it he commonly attached it) mans devoted a great deal of attention and 
to a finger ring. He shaved himself with a/| incalculable labor to building roads designed 
sickle-shaped bronze razor, which, although | primarily to facilitate the movement of armies. 
sharp, must have ‘‘pulled”’ frightfully. To him | More than sixty thousand miles of highways 





crisscrossed the empire. Twenty-nine great 
military roads centred in Rome—the most 
famous of which was the Appian Way. 

Of luxury there was as much in imperial 
Rome as in any modern city to-day ; of extrav- 
agance in living there was much more. Wealthy 
Roman noblemen sometimes spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on a single banquet; one 
man is said to have expended twelve millions 
of dollars in furnishing his house. 

Since the Romans had never known conven- 
iences that we regard as indispensable, they 
did not feel the lack of them. But even of the 
things that we call ‘‘modern improvements’’ 
the ancients had many more than we are ac- 
customed to suppose. 

The main difference in that respect between 
the Romans of twenty centuries ago and our- 
selves is that the substantial comforts of life, 
which in their epoch only the few enjoyed, 
are to-day enjoyed by the many. 





ORAWN BY GEORGE A. HARKER 


I LOOKED BACK. HARRY WAS BENDING OVER THE LOG, MATCH IN HAND 


the rails began to ring and the 


oe E shall have to have an 
W auger before we can put rattle of wheels over the joints 
the frame together,’’ 7 came to our ears; at last with a 
said my father. ‘‘A two-inch B / \ ( | K P O \¢ D , final blow of the axe I cut the 
auger. You boys had better go to plug square off at the top. With 


town for it this evening.’’ 

We were sitting at supper in our cabin in the 
hills after a day of hard work on the timbers 
for the new barn. Harry and I exchanged 
glances of disappointment but said nothing. 
Father had not known of our intended raccoon 
hunt that night; but although he never refused 
us any rightful pleasure, he always insisted on 
business first, and we knew better than to 
argue the matter. So, after we had split the 
kindling for the morning and filled the wood 
box, we started on our errand. 

We had gone only a few paces when Harry 
hesitated and said in a low tone, ‘‘Wait a 
minute.’’ Then he slipped back to the rear | 
door. 

He reappeared in a moment carrying our 
muzzle-loading shotgun and the axe; from his 
shoulders hung the big old powderhorn and 
shot pouch. Understanding his plan at once, I 
took the axe without a word. Thus we set off 
for town, with Bob, our Airedale hunting dog, 
following at our heels. 

‘*Do you suppose father will care?’’ I asked 
after we had gone some distance. 

‘‘Not if we do the errand first,’’ Harry re- 
plied. ‘‘When we spring the surprise it will | 
be all right. ’’ 

That winter, in order to buy a new gun, 
we had been secretly hoarding our trapping 
money. Two more good eoon pelts would give 
us enough to make the purchase and surprise 
our parents. They had been in sympathy with 
our desire to own a new gun, but they could 
not afford to buy one for us. 

It was an ideal ‘‘coon night’’—soft, foggy, 
with a full moon rising late, and the end of the 
fur season was at hand. We had not many | 
nights to lose, we knew well. 

At the store Harry waited outside while I 
went in and made our purchase. Then, calling | 
Bob, we set out on a long, circuitous route that 
would take us home through the woods in what | 
for most of the way we knew was good coon | 
country. | 

We were nearing home when Bob at last | 





|Our work for nothing: no coons and no ham- 


| each side of the trunk, and made the notch on 
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his coat and taking the axe. 

‘I’m afraid we oughtn’t,’’ I 
protested uncertainly. 

‘*Why not?’’ he insisted. 
‘* Don’t we always cut coon 
trees? Doesn’t everyone cut 
coon trees ?’’ 

““Of course, but it’s pretty late, and we’ve | 
no lantern. Besides, father doesn’t know what 
we’re doing,’’ I said. 

Harry was always bolder than I and quicker 
to act. He gazed up for a moment at the tree 
top shrouded in mist, then looked round for a 
good place to drop the trunk. He was a good 
axeman and could fell a tree with considerable 
accuracy. 

‘*We could come back to-morrow night,’’ I 
suggested. 

‘*Yes, and we could find them gone, and have 


merless breechloader before the duck season 
opens. You know that the time to cut a coon 
tree is when the family is at home,’’ he added 
conclusively and squared away for the chop- 
ping. 

‘‘Where are you going to throw that tree?’’ 
I asked, as he stood resting a moment after the 
first attack. 

‘*Right toward the creek, just inside the 
fence. That will give Bob a chance to corner 
them between the creek and the railway. ’’ 

We took turns at the axe; we cut a noteh in 


the side toward which the tree was to fall much 
the deeper. At last, as Harry was swinging 
hard, and the sharp, deep - biting edge was 
scattering big chips, there was a sharp crack 
followed by an ominous silence. 

We both leaped back and got under the shel- 
ter of a tree near by. The big beech leaned 


Harry replied, throwing aside & BS 


struck a warm trail and left us. We sat on the | slowly toward the creek, then broke from its 
fence that bordered the cornfield in which he | stump, swerved toward the railway tracks, and 
was running and tried to follow his course by | with a majestic sweep, a rush and a mighty 
the rattle of weeds and the patter of his feet on | crash it fell, but not in the position that we 
the frozen ground. had planned. The trunk of the tree fell diag- 

After a while we heard his eager, excited | onally across the railway track, so near the 
yelp in the woods near by, and we knew that | trestle that the top snapped short off and fell 
he was closing in. We hurried after him and | into the creek just beyond the abutment. Bob 
soon recognized the sharp bark announcing | dashed off to investigate the coon’s nest; but 
that the animal was treed. | Harry and I, gazing at each other in dismay, 

It was an old beech tree that had been dying | had suddenly lost all interest in hunting. 
for some years. We had chopped a rabbit out} ‘‘You’ve done it now,’’ I said glumly. 
of the hollow trunk that very winter, and we| ‘‘Yes,’’ he rejoined hotly. ‘‘You didn’t do 
recognized the spot. The tree stood by the | any of it, did you? Why didn’t you remind me 
fence that bordered the railway track and was | about that one-sided top?’’ 
only a few yards from the bank of the creek | ‘* Because I didn’t think of it,”’ I ad- 
over which the track passed on a high trestle. | mitted. 

‘*T always suspected that was a coon tree,’’ I | ‘*Neither did I,’’ he replied. ‘‘Well, Frank, 
said as we ran to the spot and gazed up into) there’s no use in fussing here any longer. 
the branches. ‘‘What’d we better do now ?’’ We’ ve got to get that thing off the tracks.’’ 

‘‘What do we always do when they goup?’’; ‘‘There’ll be the eleven-o’clock passenger, ’’ 








ennings 








I reminded him, ‘‘but I don’t believe 
it’s anywhere near time for that.’’ 

We scrambled over the broken fence 
and across the ditch. The tree had 
been long dead and was very dry 
and brittle. It had broken into sev- 
eral sections, one of which lay be- 
tween the rails, diagonally across the 
ties with an end resting on the end of the 
trestle. We hurried to clear away the débris, 
tossing the lighter limbs aside and heaving 
together at the heavy ones. At last we had 
cleared away all the stuff except the trunk 
itself. We tugged and strained at that for sev- 
eral minutes without budging it an inch. 

‘*Tf we only had a handspike,’’ said Harry, 
as we stopped to get our breath. 

I searched among the limbs, but could find 
nothing that would do. Then I started back for 
the axe. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ he called. 

‘*To cut a sapling. ’’ 

‘*You’d have to hunt a good while. There’s 
no small growth round here.’’ His voice had 
an anxious note in it. ‘‘Bring the axe here,’’ 
he went on. ‘‘We’ll have to cut this thing in 
two; it’s the only way.’’ 

I hurried back, and Harry, seizing the axe, 
swung it high above his head; but even as it 
descended there came to our ears on the still, 
foggy night air'a faint, long-drawn whistle. 
The axe fell from his grasp. Cold chills gripped 
my heart. That whistle was for Baker’s Cross- 
ing, five miles down the track. We must have 
been much longer in the woods than we had 
supposed. 

‘‘She comes through here sixty miles an 
hour,’’ said Harry, and his voice was hoarse 
and unnatural as he sank down on the log. 
There were no stops this side of the crossing, 
as I knew. There would be none until—it 
required little imagination to picture that stop. 
Our log was blocking the approach to the 
trestle! 

‘*If—if we only had—the lantern!’’ I cried. 

Suddenly Harry jumped to his feet. ‘‘Quick, 
Frank,’’ he shouted, ‘‘get that auger!’’ 

Wondering, I tumbled over the fence and 
after what seemed a terribly long search found 
it. I tossed it to Harry and he began to bore 
into the centre of the log, twisting hard with 
both hands and throwing all his weight on the 
handle. With each quick turn the bit sank 
deeper and the chips curled rapidly from the 
hole. Another whistle, and the rumble of the 
train came to our ears. 

‘* Make a plug!’’ he cried as he worked 
feverishly. 

Seizing a piece of limb at my feet, I began to 
shave it with the axe. 

‘*Work fast, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Make a groove in it.’’ 

I understood his plan now. As I worked, 





my pocketknife I hastily cut a 
groove down the length of the plug and leaped 
to Harry’s side. He was pouring powder from 
the horn into the hole; seizing the plug from 
my hand, he jammed it into the hole and drove 
it home with the axe; then he scattered the 
last of the powder thickly about the groove 
and along the top of the log. 

I turned and ran frantically up the track to 
wave both arms as the glow from the headlight 
fell upon us, yet I knew that in the dense fog 
the engineer could scarcely see me. My foot 
struck a protruding crosstie and I fell headlong, 
but got to my feet again. As I did so, the big 
locomotive loomed up in the fog not a hundred 
yards away, and I leaped from the track as it 
bore down upon me. A 

I looked back. Harry was bending over the 
log, match in hand. There was a flash, but no 
report, and then a shriek from the engine, 
mingled with the hissing of steam, the roar of 
pounding wheels and the grinding of brakes; 
and the drivewheels threw back showers of 
sparks as the train tore past me. I knew it 
could not stop in time, and I braced myself for 
the crash. I did not see Harry leap from the 
track, but when it seemed that the engine must 
be upon the log there came a roar that was 
almost lost in the noise of the train. The 
glow from the headlight went out; the long 
train slid out across the trestle and came to a 
stop. 

Lanterns and voices came toward me. I was 
sick with terror and hardly knew what I did; 
but I found myself running back into the 
woods, bumping into the gray shapes of trees, 
falling, running again, until I came to a hill 
up which I clambered until I dropped from 
exhaustion. There I lay listening to the men 
shouting and running back and forth. It seemed 
an age before there came again a slow puffing 
and creaking, and the train slowly drew away 
into the night. 

I did not know what to do, for I dared not 
go home without Harry, and I was afraid to 
go back. But at last I gathered courage and 
crept back toward the spot, calling at first 
softly, then in loud despair as the terrible fear 
grew upon me. 

At last I heard a faint reply and, running 
across the track, found my brother lying at 
the bottom of the deep ravine that bordered the 
roadbed on the other side. 

I struck a match. His face was blackened, 
his eyebrows and hair singed, but he sat up in 
a dazed way and called me by name. I was so 
glad that I threw my arms round him. I helped 
him to his feet, and together we climbed back 
to the scene of the explosion. 

There was no sign of the log anywhere, but 
the broken auger lay by the rail where the 
wheels had passed over it. Harry sat down on 
the end of a tie, rested his head on his arms 
and began to sob weakly. 

‘*Are you hurt?’’ I asked anxiously. 

He shook his head. ‘‘It’s those poor people!’’ 
he choked. ‘‘I saw the cars tumbling and heard 
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the people screaming and moaning. O Frank, 
I never knew anything could be so terrible!’’ 
‘‘Why, Harry, there wasn’t any wreck!’’ 
‘*T guess not, but I saw it all just the same. ’’ 
Then Bob came up, wagging his tail, and 
licked our faces,and gradually we both regained 
composure. 
It was almost morning when we crept into 
the house and crawled into bed. At breakfast 
we told our story, and father returned with 





us to the trestle. He looked over the ground, 
noticed a piece of the log lying in the ditch, 
and picked up a fragment of the powderhorn 
from between the rails. 

‘‘Better luck than judgment,’’ was his only 
comment, and we were still uncertain whether 
we were in for severe punishment. 

‘*T don’t understand it,’’ Harry said. ‘‘I 
touched a match to the powder, and it flashed 
in my face, but there was no explosion. Then 


|I jumped out of the way of the engine, and | square in front of the engine as you fell into 

| that was the last I knew about anything. ’’ | the ditch. It was a chance in a thousand, and 
‘*Tt was the loose powder on top of the log | it should be an awful warning.’’ 

that flashed, of course,’’ said father. “The | A railway detective had a long talk with 

main charge must have hung fire in your our parents. We boys remained at the barn, 

improvised touchhole, as black powder will | working on the timbers, but as the man left he 

sometimes do, especially when damp. That was | stopped to shake hands with us. 

all that saved your life, my son. And if it had| ‘‘It was quick work and a bit of providence, ’’ 

hung an instant longer, the wreck would have | he said. ‘‘But don’t let it happen again. ’’ 

been a reality. The log must have blown up| Then we knew that we were forgiven. 





AHEAD OF THE FLAG 


Cy C.AStephens 


e HAT a country! What a dreary- | 
looking place!’’ 


The speaker was one of three 
young men who stood in the bow of a small 
fishing vessel that had just dropped anchor in 
a little bay of Albemarle Island. 

To eyes accustomed to pleasant landscapes 
the view was indeed dreary and forbidding. 
Seaward, whitened reefs and upstanding rocks 
inclosed the cove. The island itself seemed an 
arid desert of dry scrub; a few miles inland 
curiously regular, cone-shaped mountains rose 
to a height of three or four thousand feet. 

‘*Voleanoes, aren’t they ?’’ the first speaker 
remarked. ‘‘See that smoke curling up, and see 
how red the setting sun looks through it! And 
where there are volcanoes there’s always likely 
to be earthquakes, ’’ he went on discontentedly. 
‘Say, Curtis, we don’t want to settle and live 
in such a place as this!’’ 

The fellow addressed as Curtis merely 
laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘You’re a little home- 
sick, Otis,’’ he said. ‘‘Chirk up. We haven’t 
seen this country yet. Wait till we go ashore 
and look round a bit.’’ 

‘*We’d better not land to-night,’’ the third 
fellow put in. ‘‘It will soon be dark, and we 
don’t want to go poking round in a strange 
place. May be snakes. ’’ 

‘*Right,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘To-morrow we’ll 
start in to explore and see how things look. 
So now let’s have rations and take it easy.’’ 

When Curtis Frost, the leading spirit of the 
expedition, had been graduated from high 
school in 1911, he surprised his friends by 
setting off suddenly for Panama, where he had 
taken a job in the Sanitary Department. The 
circumstances of his family, who lived in a 
small town in Maine, made it necessary for him 
to begin earning money at once. Curtis declared 
when he left home that he would not come back 
until he had succeeded somewhere in the world. 

He had gained some knowledge of chemistry 
and physies in school; and shortly after he 
reached the Canal Zone he was put in charge 
of a squad engaged in destroying the disease- 
breeding mosquitoes, fleas and rats and in 
cleaning up the Panaman villages. He rapidly 
learned the Spanish language, which is spoken 
there, and displayed much tact with the people 
in discharging his duties. Later, he was em- 
ployed at the reservoirs of the new water- 
works at Miraflores and other points, where 
his knowledge of chemistry, slight as it was, 
stood him in good stead. 

He had not been in Panama long before he 
made the acquaintance of another young Amer- 
ican, Sam Bowers by name. The son of a lum- 
ber dealer at Saginaw Bay, Michigan, Sam had 
come to Panama to work in the car shop. Curtis 
and he became good friends, although they were 
little alike. Sam was a big, broad-shouldered 
young man of a jovial disposition and much 
inclined to take life easy. : 

The pair made frequent jaunts about Panama 
and Ancon. Twice they had been on excur- 
sions down the bay, accompanied each time 
by two bookkeepers from the dock offices at 
Cristobal—young fellows of about their own 
age, named Lyman Grey and Otis Carter, both 
from New Haven, Connecticut. 

Curtis Frost liked Panama pretty well; it 
was with something like regret that he saw 
the great work approach its completion and 
realized that his job there would soon come to 
an end. For some weeks he had been thinking 
the matter over, asking himself where he should 
go and on what he should next embark. He 
talked it over with Sam Bowers and the others. 

All four had almost decided to go to Califor- 
nia and buy a ranch with their savings when a 
conversation that Curtis overheard one morning 
at the office of Col. Goethals, the canal super- 
intendent, put a new idea into his mind. 

He had been summoned to the Administra- 
tion Building on the Culebra Hill, to give 
information about the water at Miraflores. As 
he satin the outer office, waiting to be called, a 
naval captain entered and engaged in a spirited 
conversation with an army officer whom he met 
there about the military defenses of the canal 
in case of war—especially the Pacific Ocean end 
of it. The army man spoke with animation of | 
the heavy guns that were being installed there. 

‘*Plant as many guns as you like there, ’’ the 
captain rejoined. ‘‘But the real defense of the 
canal will always rest with our fleet. Our fleet 
must always have it in its power to keep an 





Panama. And that’s where we 
are fatally deficient! We haven’t 
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about seven hundred dollars, and | at the last moment Lyman Grey ‘‘backed out’’ 
iy 


the other two had each a little less. | —to quote the phrase with which Sam Bowers 
At the port of Panama Curtis characterized his defection—and decided to 
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a naval station where we can 
keep coal and make repairs near these waters— 
nothing nearer than Hawaii and San Francisco.” 

The captain’s earnestness seemed to impress 
the army officer. ‘‘But where can we have 
such a station ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘The Galipagos Islands!’’ the captain re- 
plied quickly. 

‘*Yes, but we don’t own those islands, ’’ the 
other replied. ‘‘They belong to Ecuador. ’’ 

‘*Ecuador might sell them. A naval station 
at the Galipagos is the key to the whole mili- 
tary situation on this coast.’’ 

‘*Ts there any suitable harbor for a station 
there ?’’ the army man asked doubtfully. 

‘* Oh, it’s a large archipelago! ’’ the naval 
officer exclaimed. ‘‘Seven of the islands are of 
considerable size. Albemarle, the largest, is 
at least eighty miles long—almost wholly unin- 
habited, too. On the east coast is a deep, clean 
bay where a short breakwater would give us 
a fine harbor, easily fortified, with good sites 
for a dry dock and coal sheds. ’’ 

‘* And you think the islands might be 
bought ?’’ the army man asked thoughtfully. 

‘* Ecuador is a poor country. The people 
have opposed any sale, but the government 
would be glad to sell them. Mark my words, 
our flag will fly there within two years.’’ 

And thé captain, with a confident look on 
his face, went in to see Col. Goethals. 

What Curtis had heard set him thinking. The 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





had become acquainted with a | return home to the United States. Lyman’s 
fisherman named Manuel Ramirez, who with | decision weakened the courage of Otis Carter 
his sons, Diego and Juan, made voyages to | to such an extent that for several days he, too, 
the Pearl Islands and sometimes southward | was on the point of breaking his agreement. But 
along the coast of Colombia. They owned an | finally he plucked up spirit, and on April 6, 
old sloop, the Amigo, of perhaps twenty tons’ | 1914, the Amigo, with the three youthful set- 
burden. Once, four years before, these Pana- | tlers and Manuel Ramirez and his sons, set sail. 
mans had made a trip to the Galapagos. The boat sailed under American colors. Her 

Neither old Manuel nor his sons spoke Eng- | papers described the craft as clearing from the 
lish; but Curtis knew enough Spanish to carry port of Panama under charter of an exploring 
on an ordinary conversation with them. After! party, bound for the Galapagos Islands. At 
considerable bargaining the old fisherman | Colon Curtis had been able to procure a traced 
agreed to take Curtis and his companions to | copy of the excellent British Admiralty chart 
the Galipagos Islands for two hundred dollars, | of the islands. 
remain a month and bring them back for a} Light, baffling winds in the Gulf of Panama 
like sum in case they wished to return. made the first few days of the voyage extremely 

The boys invested four hundred dollars in| tedious; but at last one morning the boys 
tools and outfit. They bought a carbine and a/| sighted the round peaks of James Island in 
double-barreled gun, and they also purchased | the southeast. Four hours later the coast of 
a whaleboat from the captain of a whaling | Albemarle Island came into view to the west- 
vessel that had put in at Panama. They laid | ward, and in the afternoon the sloop put into 
in a large stock of provisions, mostly canned | the little bay near what is known on the 
goods and stores that would bear shipment to | Admiralty chart as Perry’s Isthmus. 

a warm climate. The bay—afterwards christened Navy Bay— 

Meanwhile, the boys were learning all they | affords a well-sheltered anchorage, with four 
could about the Galdipagos from Ramirez and | fathoms of water close in to shore. There were 
from other sources. They found that none of the | no signs of human habitation. The night was 
larger islands had been fully explored inland. | very warm and still, and, since it did not seem 
Rain rarely fell along the coast; but frequent | necessary to keep any watch, the boys brought 
showers occurred in the mountainous regions of | up the mattresses from their berths below and 
the islands. From the days of the buccaneers | laid them on deck. The stars shone witha kind 
down to present times whale ships bad been | of mellow splendor, and high over the horizon 
‘ hung the resplendent Southern Cross. A sense 
of their far remoteness in another hemisphere 
stole over them. 

Sam, however, was soon asleep. No amount 
of uncertainty as to the future ever broke Sam’s 
rest; nor for all his forebodings did Otis Carter 
lie awake long. The old skipper and his two 
boys also slept. Curtis seems to have been the 
only one who was wakeful. Care and responsi- 
bility for the venture naturally weighed on 
him. He drowsed at last, but kept waking, and 
several times rose quietly to lean on the rail 
and think over the situation. Once he thought 
he heard a distant bellowing on the island. 

Weary at last of his own conjectures, he lay 
down again and fell asleep. The sun was shin- 
ing and Sam was shaking him and jocosely 
shouting ‘‘ Four bells!’’ when Curtis next 
opened his eyes. The old skipper was astir, and 
Diego was rattling the breakfast tinware. 

After their meal the three boys put ashore 
in the whaleboat to explore the island. A 
narrow beach of black sand encompassed the 
bay, behind which the land rose gradually 
toward the curiously rounded peaks nine or 
ten miles away. Soil there was little. It was a 
plain of bare, black stones—a former lava bed 
—sparsely overgrown with coarse yellow grass 
and stunted scrub that at first sight seemed 
to be quite dead and dry. Numbers of brown 
finches chirped monotonously, and as the ex- 
plorers went on they saw several large lizards 
scurry away in the grass. Some distance back 
from the sea stood scattered cactuses from ten 
to fifteen feet high—strange, clumsy growths 
that gave the landscape an odd appearance. 

Otis gazed round in disgust. ‘‘Land ought to 
be cheap here!’’ he said. ‘‘No wonder the place 
is uninhabited. This land is desert. ’’ 

‘*It looks greener up toward those moun- 
tains,’’ Curtis remarked hopefully. 

‘*It will cost us something for shoe leather 
here!’’ exclaimed Sam. ‘* These stones are sharp 
as knives. Look at that hole in my new boot!’’ 











enemy’s warships from entering the Gulf of 


SEVERAL TIMES HE ROSE QUIETLY TO LEAN ON THE RAIL AND THINK 
OVER THE SITUATION 


Galipagos Islands? That evening, at Balboa, | accustomed to land there to capture the giant | 


he found an atlas and looked them up on the | tortoises for which the archipelago is noted, and 
map of the Southern Hemisphere. Six hundred | from which it takes its name. At various times 
miles off the coast of South America, uninhab- | attempts had been made to colonize Charles 
ited and soon to be under the American flag! | Island, James Island and Chatham Island— 
Then a great idea came to him. What if he | 
settle! They could take all the land they wanted | donkeys, horses, swine, goats, dogs, cats—were 
and obtain great advantages for themselves | now running wild in great numbers. On the 
when the new naval station was established. beach at Charles Island, in a cove called Post 
It seemed to be one of those great opportuni- | Office Bay, stood a barrel, elevated on a pole, 


attempts that had small success. The domestic 
and Sam and the others were to go there and | animals that had been carried there — cattle, | 


As they made their way inland the serub 
thinned out, the grass thickened, and the cac- 
tuses became more numerous. While they were 
making a detour round the hase of a hillock, 
Sam came upon a well-trodden path. 

‘* Hello! ’’ he exclaimed, stepping short. 
‘*This place isn’t uninhabited, after all! Must 


| be natives here, lots of them, by the looks of 


ties that sometimes come to those who have the | into which the crews of outward-bound vessels | 


courage to seize them. The more they talked | that touched at the islands put letters that 
of it the more feasible the plan seemed; all | homeward-bound ships afterwards took up and 
were ready to join in the venture. Since coming | forwarded to their destinations. 

to Panama, Curtis had saved about nine hun-| The boys spent almost three months in mak- 
dred dollars, three hundred of which he had | ing their preparations, and it was not until 


sent home to his parents in Maine. Sam had | April that the Amigo was ready to sail. Almost | 


that road.’’ 

It was a broad path that looked as if hun- 
dreds of people had passed and repassed there. 

‘*Tt must lead to some native village,’’ Sam 
added as the others came up. ‘‘Shall we follow 
it?’ 

‘* Had we better?’’ Otis asked apprehen- 
sively. ‘‘They may be savages, cannibals for 
anything we know!’’ 

**Come on,’’ said Sam, laughing. ‘‘We want 
to find out who lives here. ’’ 

And straightway he started along the path. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE FORMER CZAR OF RUSSIA 
Executed by the revolutionists 


FACT AND COMMENT 


AKE friends; do not expect friends to 
make you. 


To conquer Odds demands a Hero’s Will; 


An Unbaked Codfish Ball can charge downhill. | 


F we really could see ourselves as others see 
us—well, we should not believe our own 
eyes! 


You’re proud of those who fought in ’61; 

You’re proud of those who marched with 
Washington, 

And those whose labors helped them dare 
and do. 

Shall those to come be likewise proud of you? 


T is a long, long time to the Christmas shop- 
ping season, but it is not too early to take 
note of the good advice that the Council of 
National Defense gives to manufacturers and 
merchants: that they plan for a 1918 Christmas 
trade that shall deal chiefly in gifts of the 
simple, practical sort. 
EN. PERSHING has made known to 
Washington his belief that a clean shave 
helps to maintain the morale of the soldier, 
and therefore the government has added razors 
to the outfit of toothbrushes, hairbrushes, 
combs, soap and other toilet articles with which 
it supplies every soldier who goes overseas. 


OT all the ships that are sunk by German 
submarines are permanently lost to the 
Allied cause. According to recent reports from 
London, four hundred and seven vessels have 
been raised and salvaged since January, 1915. 
Most of them, of course, are vessels that had 
been sunk in the North Sea, the Channel or 
the Irish Sea, where over large areas the 
water is shallow. 


R the Germans the distance from the 
Russian front to that in France is short, 
but for their enemies it is a long way round. 
A detachment of three hundred and thirty-nine 
Belgian soldiers who joined the Russian forces 
in 1916 have just passed through the United 
States on their way home, where they will 
once more face the enemy. They came by way 
of Siberia and Japan. 
N 1898 the death rate in the regular army 
from all causes was 20.14 to the thousand. 
By 1900 it had been reduced to 7.78; by 1916 
to 5.13; and by June of this year it had been 
cut to 4.14. That is probably the lowest army 
death record in the world. At least it is better 
than the record of the Japanese army, which 
has been the wonder and goal of medical men 
ever since the Russo-Japanese war. 


OME weeks ago The Companion criticized 
the army coat as being uncomfortable and 
unhygienic on account of its high, stiff collar. 
It is a pleasure to have our opinion confirmed 
by so well-informed a contemporary as the 
Army and Navy Journal, which, moreover, 
gives some interesting information about uni- 
forms that will be new to many readers. For 
forty years our soldiers wore a military coat 
that had a loose, rolling collar, while the Euro- 
pean soldier bolstered up his neck in a high, 
close choker. During the Civil War we adopted 
the blouse, a loose, comfortable sack coat, also 
with a low collar. Our present service coat was 
adopted from the British, although the British 
found it entirely unsuited to field service in the 
Boer War and discarded it. ‘‘So the American 
soldier has gone to war,’’ says the Journal, ‘‘in 


the peace-time styles of the Continental mili- 
tary dude, while European armies are taking 
solid comfort in the styles we set in 1861.’ 


os 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN LABOR 


t | ORE than one commentator on the 


changing aspect of the world at war 

has ventured to predict that when 
the period of strife and revolution is ended our 
own country, which began its career as a start- 
ling, and as most of the world believed a dan- 
gerous, experiment in democracy, will stand 
forth the most conservative of all the great 
states, both politically and socially. Before we 
ourselves entered the war that seemed almost 
certain to be the case. Now that we are in, we 
cannot be so sure; for wé in our turn are to be 
| subjected to the influences that in all the great 
European countries are upsetting the traditions 
and the institutions of the past. 

But even to-day there are many things to 
indicate that the radical elements of our popu- 
lation are by no means ready to go to such 
lengths as the corresponding radical elements 
in Europe. 

The British Labor party has drawn up and 
published a credo to which virtually the whole 
of the laboring population of Great Britain 
subscribes. The programme does not confine 
itself to the usual stipulations about wages and 
hours; it is not even a formulation of the gen- 
eral policy that labor shall pursue in its rela- 
tions with the employer. It speaks out frankly 
for fundamental changes in the social order, 
for reforms that the Labor party means to use 
its very great voting power to bring about as 
soon as possible: for codperation instead of 
competition throughout the industrial sphere ; 
for a national minimum wage; for the state 
ownership of the means of production and dis- 
tribution ; and for direct taxation so levied as to 
wipe out great fortunes and to cause the nearest 
possible approach to an equalization of wealth. 

The proceedings of the recent convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at St. Paul 
seem to prove that only a few of the labor 
leaders in this country are prepared to follow 
their British brethren into the field of social 
reconstruction. The British programme had 
its friends, but they were quite unable to induce 
the convention to give it formal approval, and 
their attempt to do so only led the Federation 
to reaffirm its determination to adhere to a 
policy of ‘‘trade-unionism, pure and simple. ’’ 

We are not to assume that that ends the 
matter once for all. A considerable and no 
doubt a growing body of American labor sen- 
timent will be heartily in favor of the more 
ambitious programme; and it will find leaders 
among those American Socialists who left the 
Socialist party when its foreign-born element 
succeeded in committing it to disloyal, pro- 
German aims. One of the most critical move- 
ments in our post-bellum politics will be the 
attempt that will surely be made to enlist 
united labor in support of the essentially social- 
istic policies that British labor has proclaimed. 
All we can say now is that American labor 
has yet to ‘be convinced that those policies 
would be for its own advantage, to say nothing 
about their effect on society at large. 


°° 
PITY THE POOR GOLD MINERS 


T is interesting—and a little amusing—to 
] learn of the peculiar difficulties in which 

those unlucky persons who own gold mines 
find themselves. Gold, since it is the monetary 
standard of the whole civilized world, is the 
only product the price of which can be neither 
raised nor lowered. A gold-mine owner can 
always get $20.67 for an ounce of gold, but he 
can never get any more. It follows that, 
although the ‘‘ price’’ of gold is inflexible, 
its purchasing power varies more than that of 
almost anything else. The gold miners find 
that at present their gold will buy less labor 
and fewer materials than ever before; and 
they cannot advance the price of their product, 
as other men in business do, to meet the situ- 
ation. 

Even if they could, it would do them little 
good. If the government agreed to fix the coin- 
age value of gold at $40.67 an ounce, the cost 
of everything that is bought with money would 
at once be doubled to agree with the new 
standard of value, and the gold miners would 
be no better off than before—and everyone else 
would be worse off. Accordingly, the miners 
ask the government to abate taxes and to offer 
other forms of relief that by reducing the cost 
of production will permit the less profitable 
mines to continue in operation. It would be 
a misfortune if the output of gold were mate- 
tially reduced, for that would aggravate the 








evils of the present inflation of credit, to which 
primarily the high cost of nearly everything 
is owing. 

In ordinary times the quantity of paper 
money issued and the amount of credit afloat 
is conditioned more or less by the amount of 
gold coin in existence. But the war has changed 
all that. There is little if any more gold in the 
world; but the enormous expenses of the dif- 
ferent nations have driven them all to the rapid 
expansion of credit and the corresponding in- 
crease of paper money. Suddenly the amount 
of credit and currency has doubled; the stock 
of goods and the supply of available labor have 
on the whole diminished. It therefore takes a 
good deal more money than it used to take to 
procure the things we all need and must have. 
The gold miners are not the only persons who 
find the conditions burdensome; in a way their 
situation is like that of the salaried man who 
sees prices going up and his own income re- 
maining stationary. The salaried man may still 
hope for a ‘‘raise,’’ however; the gold miner 
ean only cast about for some way to reduce 
his expenses. 

= ef 


A MATTER OF TASTE 


N one of Lady Ritchie’s (Anne Thack- 
I eray’s) pretty stories a young woman with 
a fondness for decoration ornaments her 
father’s four-post bedstead with four bows of 
blue ribbon ; not that she thinks the posts stand 
in need of cravats, but because blue bows are 
pleasing to the eye. In somewhat the same 
spirit the florist to-day ties up a modest pot of 
daisies with hair ribbon, girdles his jonquils 
with a sash, and paints his unassuming garden 
implements as if they were bric-a-brac for the 
mantelpiece. The watering pot, the little rake, 
and that mysterious tool which looks like five 
clawing fingers are gay with flowers or ara- 
besques. Everything we use is decorated except 
the garden hose and the kitchen sink. Perhaps a 
design of grape tendrils or convolvuluses would 
be tasteful for the hose, and pond lilies painted 
on the bottom of the sink might sweeten the 
labor of dishwashing. ; 

Upstairs the baby’s crib is encircled with a 
procession of animals at which the poor inno- 
cent stares with a dull and jaded eye. The 
useful coat hanger is painted to represent a 
coquettish lady with outspread, welcoming 
arms. The sea shell or the polished paving 
stone that held back the self-willed doors of 
our ancestors has been replaced (now that 
doors stand submissively open) with brilliantly 
colored iron bouquets, or with long-necked 
comic cats. The man who first conceived the 
notion that a cat with an elongated neck was 


funny deserved to have his own neck stretched | 


with the hangman’s noose. Once possessed by 
that illusion, our degenerate humor clings to it 
with helpless tenacity. When we compare the 
simple dignity of the cat—an animal as remote 
from vulgarity as from benevolence—with the 
crass stupidity of our caricatures, we recognize 
the lower level of taste to which humanity has 
fallen. , 

The transition from cats to fish is a natural 
one. Those of us who keep goldfish do so 
presumably because of their decorative quali- 
ties. They are not intelligent or affectionate or 
companionable, but they are beautiful. Solo- 
mon in all his glory was a mere grub by their 
side. To watch them flashing through the 
water, rising and falling with swift rhythmic 
motion, their burnished bodies gleaming in the 
sun, is an unwearying delight. Therefore, to 
decorate their crystal globes, to paint Chinese 
pagodas or stone pines or coral groves on the 
clear glass walls is to conceal or to obscure the 
charming vision within—to substitute some- 
thing that is not worth looking at for some- 
thing that enchants the eye. When it comes 
to strewing the floor of a goldfish tank with 
green and blue and red and yellow balls, to 
hanging glass bangles and beaded tassels all 
about it and to illuminating this combination 
of horrors with an electric light, we have pitted 
our powers of vulgarization against one of 
nature’s masterpieces, and we have triumphed. 


6 ¢ 


THE EXECUTION OF THE CZAR 


HARLES I, Louis XVI, Nicholas II— 
CC tire sovereigns put to death by the 
decision of revolutionary tribunals! All 
of them were weak men who suffered their fate 


. because they had not the intelligence to recog- 


nize the social and popular changes that had 
made the old order impossible. 

The execution of Charles Stuart and of Louis 
Capet were historical events of the first impor- 
tance. England and France could never again 
be as they were before those events, even though 
in both countries the monarchy was restored. 





The shooting of Nicholas Romanoff, on the 
other hand, is a matter of no political impor- 
tance whatever. The daily press gave it a 
smaller amount of space and less editorial com- 
ment than it gave to the war news of the day. 
The neglect was neither unnatural nor unde- 
served. The former Czar had ceased to be a 
personage. When one who has been a million- 
aire dies in an almshouse we read of it with 
mild interest, but the money markets of the 
world show no tremor. The death of Nicholas 
changed nothing. We read about it with only 
a mild feeling of pity. The advance or retire- 
ment on the Marne on the day when he was 
put to death meant far more in the history 
of the world than his fate. He was not made 
of the stuff that produces heroes, and out- 
side of his immediate entourage he had few 
friends. His former allies did not trust his 
loyalty. To the Kaiser he was ‘‘Nicky’’; but 
the Kaiser was more concerned about estab- 
lishing Teutonic supremacy in ‘‘ Nicky’s’’ 
empire than he was in the Czar’s personal . 
safety. The Russian people were tired of him 
and his rule. 
. In both England and France a counter- 
revolution followed the execution of the king. 
The republics did not last. It was nearly a 
hundred years before France finally threw off 
an imperial rule that was little short of abso- 
lute. How it will be in Russia we do not know. 
The conditions do not seem favorable to gov- 
ernment that is popular and that at the same 
time is orderly and efficient. Popular govern- 
ment must have behind it a strong wall of 
education, and Russia is illiterate; it requires 
executive wisdom, and Russia has not yet pro- 
duced any evidence that the people have it. 
On the other hand, neither has Russia an 
imperial family that inspires popular enthusi- 
asm and loyalty. The strength of the present 
rulers of Russia lies almost wholly in the 
weakness of their opponents, and that kind of 
strength is no bulwark against anarchy. 


6 8 


OUR FOREIGN LOANS 


Te United States has already lent to 
its allies in the war about six billion 
dollars. Before peace comes the amount 
will be much greater. Even if it should not be 
increased, the existence of the tremendous debts 
will have consequences that the most farseeing 
can hardly estimate. 

Will the loans be paid? Should they be paid? 
It was openly declared in Congress by a respon- 
sible member who was advocating the policy 
of lending freely that they might not be paid; 
and he was applauded when he added, in effect, 
that the American people would not be sorry 
if they were not. The people echoed the senti- 
ment when he uttered it, and we believe that 
they have not changed their minds since then. 

All the countries—except Russia—to which 
we have made loans are honorable and proud 
of their financial reputations. They will not re- 
pudiate their obligations to us. But their own 
domestic debts are crushing. Some of their 
financiers are already discussing the question 
whether their governments may not be com- 
pelled to go through a process that might be 
described as governmental bankruptey. That 
might be neither impracticable nor essentially 
dishonest. Their own people have taken most 
of their loans and taken them enthusiastically 
and from a sense of patriotic duty, wholly 
without sordid motives. Since they are still 
patriotic, we may reasonably believe that they 
would cheerfully submit to whatever terms of 
reduction and compromise might be necessary, 
especially if the cause for which they lent the 
money is successful. 

But of course they would not appeal for such 
relief to foreign creditors, and especially not to 
the United States. France might ask French- 
men to be lenient, and to accept less than was 
promised, but it would scorn to make such a 
request of our government. Any relief that is 
to come to it on account of the debt to us must 
be offered and not given in response to sugges- 
tion from Paris. 

Why. not? Every dollar of the money lent 
to our allies was lent to promote the cause in 
which we are engaged. The nations to which 
we lent it could not have done without it, and 
they used it for us at a time when we could 
bring nothing except our dollars to the support 
of the cause. If we had not lent it, the cause 
would have been lost. Our allies were merely 
our agents, acting for themselves, to be sure, 
but acting also for us. In a very true sense 
it would be an act of unpardonable meanness 
to require them to return it. 

To what use could we put the money if it 
were repaid? The return of it would inflate 
the currency and promote harmful specu- 
lation. Congress might, of course, use the 
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installments to reduce taxation at home; but 
how disgracefully small-minded we should 
show ourselves to be if we lightened our own 
burdens while those of our allies remained so 
heavy—those allies who had been spending 
not only their treasure but their blood in our 
cause for three years before we put our own 
shoulders to the wheel! 

No. Nominally it is a debt, but it is not a 
debt to be paid. We shall send no bill for the 
hundreds of millions we have expended through 
the Red Cross to relieve wounded Europeans 
or for any for the six billions that we have 
lent. We have made our loans and spent our 
money as an investment in world freedom; 
and we shall receive dividends on that invest- 
ment to the end of time. 


ao 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR. — The gov- 

ernment’s man-power Dill, by which all 
men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five are made subject to the draft, has been 
introduced in both houses of Congress. — 
Under the agreement with Great Britain, citi- 
zens of the British Empire resident in the 
United States must enlist in one of their own 
armies prior to September 28, or become sub- 
ject to conscription in the United States Army. 
—-The President by proclamation put all 
American shipping of more than two hundred 
and fifty tons’ burden under the jurisdiction 
of the Shipping Board. No vessel can be char- 
tered henceforth unless the Shipping Board 
approves the terms of the charter.—In the 
effort to draft a tax bill that will raise $8,000, - 
000, 000 a year, the Ways and Means Committee 
has determined to increase the income taxes, 
particularly the surtaxes on large incomes, 
until on incomes of $5,000,000 or over the 
tax shall reach 75 per cent. —— During July 
631,944 tons of shipping were launched from 
American yards. ° 


RUST DISSOLVED.—Under agreement 
with the government the International 
Harvester Company will dissolve and dispose 
of two of its large plants—those at Springfield, 
Ohio, and Auburn, New York. 
e 


HE GOVERNMENT AND LABOR.— 

Representatives of the Western Union 
Company’s employees protested to Postmaster 
General Burleson that the operating officials 
of the company are still discharging teleg- 
raphers who have joined the telegraphers’ 
union, and threatened to strike unless the 
government puts a stop to the practice. 


g 

ALVY TRIAL. —On August 6 M. 
Malvy, formerly French minister of the 
interior, was found guilty of holding commu- 
nication with the enemy and sentenced to five 

years’ banishment from France. 

~] 

USSIA. —On August 3 our government 
made public its plans regarding Russia. 
It was announced that Japan had agreed to 
codperate cordially in carrying out the pro- 
posed action, and that the other Entente na- 
tions, although their circumstances prevented 
them from taking any active share in the 
undertaking, were completely in sympathy 
with the position of the American government. 
According to the agreement, comparatively 
small forces of American and Japanese troops 
are to be sent to Vladivostok to act in concert 
with the Czecho-Slovak troops, which have 
been fighting their way eastward through 
Siberia, and particularly to help them against 
the armies of released German and Austrian 
prisoners, who, with Bolshevik support, have 
been attempting to stop and disarm them. 
These Allied troops are to assist the Russians 
of Siberia, if called on, in any military efforts 
they may make to secure the right of self- 
government. Gen. William S. Graves will com- 
mand the American troops. Commissions of 
merchants, agricultural experts, labor advisers, 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. representatives 
are to be sent from the United States to offer 
educational help and relieve the economic 
necessities of the people. Both the United 
States and Japan will declare their intention 
not to interfere in the political affairs of Russia 
—not even in the local affairs of the occupied 
territory. ——On August 2 word was received 
from Mr. Francis, United States ambassador 
to Russia, that he, with the British, French 
and Italian representatives, had arrived safely 
at Murmansk, on the Arctic coast. ——Allied 
forces, including some American troops, landed 
at Archangel, and were cordially received by 
the population. The Bolsheviki, who were for 
a time in control of the city, had previously 
been expelled by an uprising of the people 
themselves. A new provisional government, 
which assumes authority over ‘‘the region of 
the north,’’ has been organized at Archangel. 
—tThe Soviet government is carrying on peace 
-negotiations at Berlin with representatives of 
the new government of Finland. It is probable 
that the Moscow government will yield to 





German pressure and cede all or part of the 
Arctic coast to Finland.——The assassination 
of Marshal von Eichhorn has caused much 
uneasiness in Germany, especially since wide- 
spread organizations of the peasants to oppose 
German occupation are reported from the 
Ukraine. Martial law has been proclaimed in 
Kiev, and five hundred arrests were made after 
Eichhorn’s death. —— ‘The Czecho-Slovaks 
have taken Ekaterinburg, which definitely cuts 
off the Soviet government from any communi- 
eation with Siberia. ——It was reported from 
Moscow that the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
been murdered by the Bolsheviki. 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From August 1 to August 7) 


On August 1 Gen. Mangin’s troops struck 
hard at the German positions southeast of 
Soissons, carried them, and thereby made the 
city untenable for the enemy. He withdrew 
at once, and on August 2 the French troops 
entered Soissons and reached the line of the 
Aisne, north of the city. With the fall of this 
important point on the flank of what was left 
of the Aisne-Marne salient, the retreat of the 
Germans within the salient grew more rapid. 
They hurried back to the Vesle River, giving 
up the intermediate 
positions with only 
delaying rear-guard 
actions, and by Au- 
gust 5 were behind 
that stream all the 
way from Sermoise to 
la Neuvillette. That 
wiped out the last 
vestige of the great 
salient that was cre- 
ated by the German 
advance last May. 

Along the Vesle 
the Germans seemed 
disposed to offer a 
really firm resistance, 
but the general opin- 
ion was that the po- 
sition was not well 
suited for permanent 
defense, and that the 
Crown Prince would 
eventually have to withdraw behind the Aisne, 
probably as far as the Chemin des Dames. 
The German retreat has been managed with 
a great deal of skill and with a minimum of 
loss, considering the difficulties of the situation, 








GEN. FAYOLLE 


who commanded an army in the 
second Battle of the Marne 





yet the Allies took more than thirty-five thou- 
sand prisoners and a great quantity of military | 
supplies, in addition to obliging the Germans | 
to destroy as much more ammunition that they | 
could not remove. 

While the enemy was retreating toward the 
Aisne, word came that he had also withdrawn 
from his advanced positions on the Avre River 
in front of Amiens, on the Ancre near Albert, 
and along the canal at La Bassée. These move- 
ments would appear to mean that Prince Rup- 
precht had given up the idea of an offensive 
and was withdrawing his lines to the strongest 
defensive positions. Military opinion in Paris 
held that the German losses had been so severe 
that a strategic reserve could only be main- 
tained by a material shortening of the line 
along the whole front. 

In Albania the Austrians began the week by 
announcing an attack that had driven back 
the advancing Italians toward Berat. At the 
end of the week they admitted that the original 
line had been virtually restored. On the Italian 
front the Italians made a number of lively 
raids and took at least one important hill 
position on the Asiago front. American troops 
are now on the fighting line, although in what 
numbers we do not know. In their journey 
across northern Italy they were received with 
great enthusiasm by the people of the towns 
thxough which they passed. 

A German submarine turned up in Canadian 
waters and sank several fishing and lumber 
schooners and the Standard Oil tank steamer 
Luz Blanca. Two of the steamer’s crew were 
killed. Another submarine was heard from off 
the Virginia coast, where another tanker, the 
O. B. Jennings, was sunk. 

The Germans stained still further a suffi- 
ciently foul record when they torpedoed and 
sank the British hospital ship Warilda. Most 
of the wounded men were rescued, but more 
than a hundred were drowned, together with 
several devoted women nurses. 

Adm. von Holtzendorff, chief of the German 
naval staff, has retired, and is succeeded by 
Adm. von Scheer, who commanded the high 
sea fleet at the battle of Jutland. Holtzendorff 
in February, 1917, predicted that the subma- 
rines would win the war in three months. A 
few weeks ago he had to confess publicly that 
the U-boats could not get any of the American 
army transports. It was rumored that his re- 
tirement was caused by the occurrence of 
serious mutinies among submarine crews. 

The British government asked Parliament 
for a further credit of $3,500,000, 000. 

The Germans, in spite of solemn engage- 
ments to the contrary, have deported about 
twenty-seven thousand Belgians to labor on 
mnilitary works in Germany and France. 

Gen. Foch was made a marshal of France. 
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OCONOMOWOC 
CBy Carol Haynes 
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HAVE dipped my paddle deeply in the 

waters of the stream, 

And my boat goes swiftly slipping where the 
shadows glance and gleam; 

Not a sound except the rushes, rasping on the 
pushing prow, 

And the chuckle of the water, as it laps be- 
neath the bow. 

I have glided under willows, trailing in their 
pools of shade, 

I have twined the purple iris round my drip- 
ping paddle blade. 

There is in my heart a rapture such as man 
could never feel, 

With his finger on the trigger or his hand upon 
the reel. 

For the stately fish below me underneath my 
shadow sails, 

With his watchful eye of ruby and the silver 
of his scales; 

And the lanky crane regards me, lifted leg 
and drooping wing, 

From the bank of tufted grasses where the 
red-winged blackbirds sing. 

Oh, the golden-hearted lilies swooning in the 
sun’s last kiss, 

And the dragon fly resplendent poised above 
in drunken bliss. 

I have dipped my paddle deeply, I go gliding 
long and far, 

Where the foot of man is alien, and the little 
wild things are. 

There is in my heart a rapture such as man 
could never feel, 

With his finger on the trigger, or his hand upon 
the reel! 

es 


THE MAN WHO SAVED THE TOWN 


ORTY years ago the city of Hooker was 
a frontier town. It possessed at that 
time a vast amount of unimproved real 
estate, a still larger amount of confi- 
dence, and a few inhabitants, of whom 
several were interested in religion only 

to the extent of wishing that there might be a fine 
church in the place for the sake of its financial 
advantage to the community. There was a young, 
ardent, enthusiastic minister who solicited the 
money to put up the new church, and the building 
was erected. On the day when the money was to 
have been drawn from the bank to settle the last 
of the church debt, the bank cashier committed 
suicide, and the bank vault was found empty. 

The minister obtained secular employment in 
the town and preached almost without salary for 
six or eight years more, until the amount of money 
that had been in the bank was made good. It was 
a long, hard pull. The church and town had been 
almost ruined by the bank failure, and no one 
thing did so much to put new heart into things as 
the fidelity of the minister. But the cashier had 
been a prominent member of the church, and the 
obloquy of his transgression fell in no small meas- 
ure on the church, and the hurt of it upon the 
pastor. 

By the time the debt was paid, and he had ac- 
cepted a call elsewhere, his life opportunities had 
gone. He was no longer young. Moreover, he was 
a sort of half-and-half preacher. It was not easy 
to regain full standing as a minister; his habits of 
study had been hampered and his reach of thinking 
had been narrowed by the cares of those years. 

Often he wondered if it had really been worth 
while. He had given not those years merely but 
all the years that he was to live, all the dreams 
and hopes of large things in life, to that difficult 
and disappointing and, as it seemed, that unappre- 
ciated task. 

A few weeks ago that town held its fortieth anni- 
versary. They invited him back. The city had 
grown. The original lot in the heart of the town— 
the lot he bought and paid for with his heroic toil 

had beer sold at large profit, and the new build- 
ing was paid for almost wholly out of the land. 

The dedication of the new church was part of the 

anniversary service, and the old minister was the 

guest of the church and the town. 

Then in the various addresses, by the mayor 
and the minister, by the oldest inhabitant and by 
the editor of the daily paper, it was proclaimed 
that this was the man who put heart into the town 
in the day of its calamity; this was the man who 
helped to reéstablish faith when it was almost 
gone; this was the man who had brought new life 
and hope to the town and to the church. 

The old man went back to his little country 
church content with life, and saying in his heart: 

“TI have been asking myself all these years if 
my sacrifice was not a mistake, yet feeling in my 
heart that I had done right. But now I know.” 
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COUSIN MARY’S SANDWICHES 


OUSIN MARY was gone. Down in Cousin 
Mary’s garden the foxgloves and lark- 
spurs made an entrancing tangle of 
color. In the little gray house the cur- 
tains were stirring softly in the summer 
breeze, and the rooms, as always, were 

full of the very spirit of home. But Cousin Mary 
herself was no longer there. It had been hard at 
first for the two young cousins who had come up 
for the summer to open the house, but only for the 
first few minutes. 

“It seems as if she herself were here welcoming 
us—as if she had been through every room just 
before us!” Amy exclaimed, and Anna nodded 
understandingly. 

On this afternoon the two were on the piazza, 
with little Harry and Duncan playing in the gar- 
den. The small eager voices rose happily above 
the soft-garden sounds. Anna looked down at 
them, smiling. 

“They like it here just as much as we did when 
we were children.” 

“I know,” Anna responded dreamily. In a mo- 
ment she turned to her cousin. 

“Were you terribly disappointed when you came 
back after five years—when we were seventeen? 
I never told it to a soul before—I felt as if it were 
so disloyal. But you see, all through my childhood 
I had thought it the most wonderful house in all 
the world, and then when I came back—I sobbed 
myself to sleep the first night.’ 

“Did it last?” Anna asked smiling. 

“Of course not!’ Amy retorted indignantly. “As 
if you needed to ask me that!” 

“T think,” said Anna, “Cousin Mary taught me 





























more than anybody in the world. When I get dis- 
contented and want things I can’t have for the 
children, I think of Cousin Mary’s sandwiches. 
They have grown to be a parable.” 

“I don’t remember anything especial about 
Cousin Mary’s sandwiches,” Amy said, puzzled. 

“T was run down one year and they sent me to 
Cousin Mary when you weren’t here. I went to the 
country school. One of my troubles was lack of 
appetite. Mother had tried everything at home, 
but I wouldn’t eat. Cousin Mary cut her sand- 
wiches in diamonds and circles and crescents, and 
tied the cookies in a little package with bits of 
candy or handkerchief ribbon, and gave me jelly 
in tiny glasses. I was the envied of all the school. 
I felt as if I had a party every day.” 

“1 found half a dozen of those little glasses, 
marked with your name, in the jelly closet yester- 
day,” Amy said softly. 

Anna nodded, “I know. And that pile of little 
wash cloths with the children’s initials! Duncan 
insists on using his every day. I think the initials 
seem to him very grown-up.” 

“The simplest little things, but all made so beau- 
tiful by love. That’s the part that can’t be bought. 
I don’t wonder you remember the sandwiches 
now.” 

A soft breeze swept the garden, making the 
cloud of larkspur look as if it floated on blue 
wings. 

‘I likes it here!’ It was Duncan’s happy, piping 


voice. 
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WHEN ALBERT WAS CROWN PRINCE 


O-DAY, accustomed as we are to think of 
King Albert as the military leader of his peo- 
ple, there is especial interest in the account, 
published in the Los Angeles Times by John 8. 
McGroarty, of how as crown prince he went 
through the gold mines at Butte, Montana, and 
dined at one of the twenty-five red-cloth-covered 
tables in the public dining room of the Mullins 
House. 

We had a lot of fun with Supt. Jim Keegan that 
morning while we awaited the arrival of these 
notable guests, says Mr. McGroarty. Keegan 
wanted to escape and leave the honors to his fore- 
man. He was quite sure he wouldn’t know what 
to say to a crown prince. 

But it was all right when the prince came. The 
way he smiled, boyishly and friendly, and the way 
he shook hands made Keegan feel in a minute as 
if he had known him for years. 

“Are you going to drop him down with a slack 
cable the way you dropped me the first time I 
went down this mine?” I asked Keegan. 

“Oh, no,” replied Jim. “This young fellow is 
valuable, and it won’t do to take chances. There’s 
a big job waiting for him. He will be a king some 
day, and he’s going to be a mighty good king, too.” 

A day in that honeycombed labyrinth of caverns, 
under the scarred and smoke-soddened surface 
of the Butte hill, was an experience to be remem- 
bered by a prince or by any man. 

When at last we again saw daylight, we had 
walked more than fourteen miles underground 
and had worked up amazing appetites. It was 
just dinner time at the Mullins House—the great 
brick barracks where three hundred and fifty of 
Marcus Daly’s men ate and slept. We went first 
into the wash room, where there was a long trough 
with running water, hot and cold. The prince bared 
his strong arms, took off his wilted collar, bared 
his chest and splashed himself to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

The Mullins House had “no service,” but. the 
food was clean and wholesome and fit for strong 
men. The miners had their own vernacular con- 
cerning food. Meat and potatoes were called “low 
grade,” and pie was “high grade.” 

The prince scored a triumph when a little red- 
headed miner down the table called across to the 
royal guest: 

“Hey, young feller, pass me over some of that 
high grade, will you?” and the prince shot the pie 
at him without the slightest fumble. 

It was a democratic crowd, but there was not a 
more democratic human being among them than 
the heir to the throne of Belgium. To the black- 
eyed girl, who carried in his meal to him, he gave 
back smile for smile, and he would doubtless take 
it as a compliment if he knew that the same girl 
afterwards took the pains to ask: 

“Who was that good-looking fellow you had with 
you here the other day?” 
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THE BANYAN TREE 


EW duties are more difficult for the tourist 

than to appreciate properly the various points 

of local interest. So much is expected of you! 
And sometimes, as Miss Mildred Cram testifies in 
Old Seaport Towns of the South, it is really impos- 
sible to satisfy the expectation of your guide. 

Just outside the entrance to the wharf, says Miss 
Cram, we took an automobile driven by a dark, 
flashing and very black-eyed Cuban boy who was 
lying in wait for possible tourists from the Concho. 
He asked us where we wanted to go. It was not 
yet sunrise, but we told him to take us “around 
Key West,” and that we wanted to see everything 
there was to see. He considered our request a 
moment as if he wondered what on earth he could 
show us at that forsaken hour. Then his face 
brightened. 

“There’s the banyan tree,” he said. 

“Ts that all there is in Key West?” I demanded. 

Asthetically, there was apparently nothing else. 
The banyan tree at Key West carries a heavy 
burden. Like St. Peter’s, it must never disappoint 
the pilgrim. We decided to postpone seeing it until 
after dawn, which was already being heralded by 
faint puffs of rosy light that touched the peaks 
of the thunderclouds on the horizon. We told the 
Cuban that the banyan tree could wait; he must 
take us out of the city. 

The sun came up, like Kipling’s sun, with a crash 
and climbed with incredible speed above the thun- 
derclouds. They had played their part in the 
morning pageant and retreated like circus supers 
over the edge of the world and out of our sight. 
We drove to the end of the boulevard and turned 
back just where the government wireless station 
is being built. 

“And now,” the young Cuban said, with the air 
of the custode of Santa Maria Novella when he 
opens the door of the Spanish chapel, ‘I will show 
you the banyan tree.” 

He wanted us to get the full impact of the sensa- 
tion; and so he turned in at the barracks gate at 
top speed and brought us up to the banyan with 
a flourish. I do not know what I had expected. I 
remember that I had formed a mental picture of a 
colossus of a tree, an octopus, a maze of branches. 
A banyan, to me, had always meant something 
that begins by being a sprout and ends as a forest. 





The banyan at Key West disappointed me. It did 
all it was supposed to do. It struck its branches 
down into the ground, it multiplied its trunks, it 
was as smooth and gray as a snake’s skin; but 
it was not large enough, and it had been white- 
washed. I could not manage to squeeze out a su- 
perlative. I gazed on the banyan in utter, abysmal 
silence, aware that something was expected of me 
but utterly incapable of filling in the conversa- 
tional gaps. 

“It’s the banyan!” cried the Cuban. And then, 
seeing that he had failed, he made a supreme 
effort. “Gee,” he said with a good deal of passion, 
“don’t you see the banyan?” 

Even that left me unmoved. The Cuban gave me 
@ savage look and left the banyan with a violent 
jerk. We spun out of the barracks yard on two 
wheels, narrowly missing the toes of a sentry on 


guard at the gate, who was so surprised that he 
saluted. 
a) 


“’*S MATTER, PUP?” 


DRAWN BY WALT HARRIS 

















A MEMORANDUM 


S the clerk in the village store tied up cer- 
tain parcels and laid them on the counter, 
his customer, Simon Mason, from Oak Hill, 

checked them off one by one on a crumpled sheet 
of paper. 

“Something else, Mr. Mason?’ asked Rodney, 
briskly. 

“Well,” said Simon, scowling at his paper, 
“there is one more thing, but I can’t make it out, 
and can’t remember what it is.” 

“Let me see,” said Rodney, while Mr. Jack, 
the proprietor, and two or three bystanders also 
showed interest. 

“My writing is likely to get a little shaky when 
I’m in a hurry,” admitted the farmer as he handed 
over the paper; “but I can generally read it my- 
self. This seems to be two words. First one begins 
with g, and the other one with b. Rest of itis more 
or less of a puzzle.” 

“Ground bone, for your hens?” suggested Rod- 
ney 

Simon shook his head. 

“°?Tisn’t corned beef, is it?’ said Mr. Jack, 
doubtfully. 

“No,” said Simon, with some impatience. ‘First 
word begins with g.” 

“T get it,” said jolly Capt. Lambert, as he leaned 
his great bulk over the counter. “Good butter! 
That’s what you want, Simon.” 

‘*My wife makes all our butter,” said Simon, 
“and it’s good, too.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jack, after other fruitless 
conjectures, ‘‘I guess you’ll have to go home with- 
out it.” 

“That’s just what I don’t want to do,” said 
Simon. “The thing I go home without is sure to 
be the one that my wife wanted most, and she is 
apt to have considerable to say.” 

Once more Rodney gave the paper careful 
study. “Isn’t it something she wanted in the way 
of dress material from the other store? It looks a 
little like green braid to me now.” 

“No,” said Simon, with some hesitation. “But 
now you speak of it, my wife is making over a 
dress. I might step in there and have them name 
over what they’ve got.” 

Simon had not been into the little dry-goods 
store since it had changed hands; and he and the 
clerk, probably the daughter of ‘the new owner 
with the odd name, looked at each other with inter- 
est. He saw a sprightly girl with plentiful dusky 
hair, and eyes to match, and with very white teeth 
disclosed by an engaging smile. She saw a cus- 
tomer who must not be allowed to escape without 
having made a substantial purchase. 

She made no random guesses in regard to the 
memorandum that Simon had reluctantly given 
up to her. 

“Yes,” she said, after one glance, “gold beads! 
We don’t carry them in stock; but here are some, 
left with us to sell. See? Beautiful!” 

“?*T wasn’t gold beads,” said Simon, half apolo- 
getically. “‘Can’t for my life think what ’twas, but 
*twasn’t gold beads.” 

‘But this will please her so much better!” said 
the girl coaxingly. ‘A surprise! A present that 
she will never tire of. And so cheap!”’ Her voice 
sank to a whisper as she named the price, although 
there was no one to overhear. 

Glancing back over a married life of some forty 
years, Simon could not recollect that he had ever 
made Clorinda a real present. He had no actual 
intention of doing so now, but he dallied with the 
thought. ‘‘S’pose you could shade that a mite?” he 
asked in toneS~as subdued as her own; and having 
— himself to that extent, of course he was 
ost. 

One who had met him as he neared home that 
night might have justly inferred that something 
was worrying Simon. He had in his pocket a sur- 
prise for his wife, but he was increasingly doubtful 
how she would take it. She might consider gold 
beads as less desirable than the money left in ex- 
change for them, and Clorinda could express dis- 
approbation quite strongly. 

She was not in the house when he drove into 
the yard; but he soon spied her coming from a 





neighbor’s, and he walked manfully forth to 
meet her. ‘“‘Here’s a little present I got for ye,” 
he said, trying to make his voice sound natural. 

At sight of the gift Clorinda’s face grew red and 
her eyes seemed to snap. Simon looked another 
way. “Simon Mason!” she cried. ‘‘What possessed 
you? I never mentioned such a thing to you. But 
I’ve longed for gold beads all my life!” 

And now, as he turned toward her, he saw that 
the pink flush on her cheeks and the sparkle in her 
eyes were much like what he had observed that 
night when he first met Clorinda at singing school, 
forty odd years ago. 

“TI was kind of hoping you’d like them,” he said 
truthfully. 

He hurried back to the barn’ to care for his © 
horse, leaving his wife gloating over her beads as 
she went into the house. Presently there came a 
shrill call from the back door. 

“Simon! Where is she? Didn’t she come?” 

At that, the little blind spot in Simon’s mind was 
suddenly illumined. He was to have brought back 
with him the prim ‘‘maiden lady” whom, for some 
reason that he could never quite fathom, Clorinda 
regarded as her closest friend. 

“Vl tell you about it when I come in,” he cried. 
Then ne pulled out the slip of paper and again 

d his hecked memorandum. He could 
read it now. The writing was not much to brag of, 
but it said, plain enough, “Griselda Beals.” 


e ¢ 


MR. BEECHER’S BLUE SATURDAY 
en preachers trust so much to the inspi- 





ration of the moment as did Henry Ward 

Beecher. Most people who heard his eloquent 
sermons supposed that he wrote them in full and 
committed them to memory. But that was not the 
fact. He gathered and stored up impressions and 
ideas all the week through; but very often he did 
not know until Saturday night what he should 
preach about the next day. 

Saturday, indeed, was his day for rest and out- 
door recreation. Usually he returned from his 
Saturday rambles refreshed in mind and with 
ardor for his task. But he had blue Saturdays 
oceasionally, as other ministers have their blue 
Mondays. For Mr. Beecher was a man of moods. 
Usually he would walk a block out of his way 
to meet a friend; but sometimes he would cross 
the street to avoid meeting anyone. Usually his 
face was alight and his eye was alert; but some- 
times he wore a look of care and seemed to see 
nothing; to be intent on something within his own 
soul, 

One Saturday evening his assistant, Mr. Morton, 
called to ask Mr. Beecher some questions about 
the mission of which he was in charge. There was 
a dull, red glow on Mr. Beecher’s cheeks that 
night, his eyes were lustreless, and there were dark 
circles under them. As Mr. Morton rose to go the 
great preacher burst out: 

“Charles Morton, what do you do when you can’t 
study, and you can’t preach, and you can’t think, 
and you can’t pray?” 

“There are many times when I can’t preach, 
Mr. Beecher,” said Mr. Morton, “and times when 
I can’t think or study; but I can always pray a 
little.” 

“Thank God for that!” said Mr. Beecher. 
“Thank God for that!” 

Then he added, “It is Saturday night, and I 
have two sermons to preach to-morrow; every 
idea I ever had seems to have left me; and no 
verse in the Bible looks like a text. I am tired, 
and my mind is dull; I can’t think, and I can’t 
study. Good night, Morton; maybe I can pray. 
Vil try.” 

Mr. Mgrton had his own services the next day 
and never knew how Mr. Beecher’s sermons came 
out. There were the usual crowds to hear them, and 
so far as Mr. Morton ever knew they were as 
strong and eloquent as ever. But few who heard 
them could have suspected out of what mental 
conflict they were born or how the preacher had 
wrestled in his study on Saturday night, unable to 
study or to think, and trying hard to pray. 


od 


A LEAP FOR LIFE 
A BRITISH observation balloon, anchored at 





the Western front, had its cables cut by 

enemy aéroplanes, and the balloon soared 
thousands of feet upward into the clouds. A writer 
in the London Mail, who witnessed the incident, 
describes what followed. From the point where it 
vanished, he says, we presently saw one small 
speck, then another, dropping from the clouds. 
For some hundreds of feet they fell like dead 
weights, then parachutes opened, and the specks, 
now revealed as men, were steadied in their earth- 
ward course, floating rapidly, but safely, to the 
ground. 

After the balloon got free, they had destroyed 
their papers and instruments, clambered over the 
side of the basket, and leaped for life into the 
great void beneath them, trusting that the para- 
chutes strapped round their waists would open 
when they should. 

Think of that desperate spring into the vast, 
gray vapory nothingness beneath the balloon; the 
feelings of the men as they made it, uncertain of 
what would happen; the awful sensation of cast- 
ing yourself blindly from such an appalling height 
with the knowledge that only a flimsy piece of 
material, which might act rightly and might not, 
intervened between yourself and a crashi into the 
earth many thousands of feet below; the tense 
strain of the stone-like drop through two hundred 
feet of the void before the parachute opened, and 
then the anxious mental query, through the later 
Stages of the descent: ‘‘What shall I light upon?” 
—a matter of supreme cc that 
governs absolutely. In this case, the men made a 
safe landing. 

oe ¢ 


QUITE ANOTHER PROPOSITION 
Ov afternoon Mike was caught in a railway 





wreck, which fortunately was not very seri- 

ous. When his friend found him he was 
sitting beside the track supporting his head with 
one hand and holding a leg with the other. The 
Argonaut tells the story: 

“How are you feeling, Mike?” asked one of the 
party, stooping to help the bruised man. “Are you 
badly hurt?” 

“Thot Oi am,” answered Mike. “Oi fale as if Oi 
had troid to stop a foight betwane a road roller 
and a mule.”’ 

“Never mind, old fellow,” sympathetically re- 
plied the other. “It is not as bad as it might have 
been, and you’ll get damages, you know.” 

“Damages!” exclaimed Mike. “Shure, an’ Oi’ve 
enough av thim. It’s repairs Oi’m nadin’ now.” 
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IF YOU MEET A FAIRY 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


If you meet a fairy 
In the light of day,— 
Hear the flutter of her wing 
Where the pines are whispering; 
See her skipping through a glade 
To the glimmer of the shade 
That the leaning birch has made,— 
Think, what will you say ? 


If you meet a fairy 
When the day is through,— 
Hear her trill an elfish song 
Where the shifting shadows throng; 
See her dance before your eyes 
On a shining beam that lies 
Up against the starry skies,— 
Think, what will you do? 


oe ¢ 
WHEN JEAN WAS BRAVE 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST 


ITTLE Jean Labelle had no mother; she 
L had died eight years before, when he 
was a baby. Neither did Jean have any 
playmates—that is, boy playmates—for there 
was not another boy within thirty miles. 

Jean’s father was a French-Indian trapper 
and hunter, and the school that Jean went 
to was the school of the woods. 

This summer he and his father had come 
up Two-Falls Brook and were building a 
house of spruce logs. At least Jean’s father 
was building it. 

One day, when a cool summer breeze was 
tossing the poplar leaves, Jean was playing 
in the brook. By building a little dam of sand 
and stones he had made a tiny pond in which 
there were three shining, speckled troutlets. 
Up in the clearing Jean’s father was putting 
the last log on the front of the cabin. The three 
small fish in the pond amused Jean ; he lay flat 
on the sand beside the water with his face close 
to the surface and watched them. 

He was about to search for a fat worm with 
which to tempt his little captives, when he 
heard a sound at the cabin that caused him to 
rise on his hands and knees. His father was 
not in sight. There had been a loud thump on 
the ground, and then silence. On his hands and 
knees Jean waited to hear the sound of his 
father’s axe, but he heard only the ripple of 
the brook and the hum of a busy bumblebee. 

After a moment Jean scrambled up the bank 
and ran to the cabin. 
f A sight that_ filled 
aa him with fright and 

Rs dismay met his eyes. 
There on the ground 
lay his father, white- 
faced and silent. On 
his head was an ugly 














DRAWN BY 
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THE DOG SUDDENLY SAW HIM AND BARKED 


wound, and near by lay the spruce log. Jean | 
saw at once what had happened. In putting | 
that heavy timber into place, his father had 
slipped; the log had come down and struck | 
him a glancing blow on the head. 

‘*Father! Father!’’ cried Jean. 

But there was no answer; and suddenly the 
great woods seemed more silent and lonely than 
ever before. Again and again Jean tried to 
rouse his father; he even put his lips close to 
his father’s ear and whispered, ‘‘Please wake 





up; I’m going to cry; please open your eyes. ’’ 
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ORAWN BY HARRIET O'BRIEN 


THE PILE OF KELP ON THE SAND BESIDE HIM GREW BIGGER AND BIGGER 


It was all in vain. Jean sat down and cried, 
and let the tears drip on his brown shirt. But 
presently he wiped away the tears with his 
bare hands and tried to think of something 
useful to do. n 

He was unable to rouse his father ; he needed 
help, but where in all that great woods could 
he find it? Lonely lakes, stretches of dark forest, 
hills and swamps and streams surrounded him. 
Could he find anywhere in all that wide and 
silent land the help that he needed ? He thought 
of the little trail that wound in and out through 
the trees for thirty miles before it came to the 
settlement at Bear Lake, and suddenly he made 
up his mind that he would go down that long 
path and get help. 

He turned and, with heart beating fast and 
a big lump sticking in his throat, trotted away 
from the cabin. 

For a long time Jean ran down the path. He 
did not know how far away Bear Lake really 
was; he did not remember that many trails 
branched off from the little path that he was 
following and that he could not hope to find 
the settlement. On and on he trotted into the 
forest. Once a partridge whirred up from his 
very feet, and once a fox 
ran across his path. 

By and by Jean came 
to a stream that rushed 
and roared over rocks 
and boulders. The path 
followed the bank. He 
did not remember that he 
had ever seen it before. 

Suddenly he stopped 
and stared across the 
stream. There on the 
rocks of the farther side 
were two figures—a dog 
and a man with a fishing 
rod. Jean shouted, but 
the roar of the water 
drowned his voice. The 
man did not hear. The 
dog, however, suddenly 
saw him and barked, and 
then the man looked 
across the stream and 
saw Jean. The little boy 
shouted again and waved 
his arms, and the fish- 
erman shouted back, but 
they could not hear each 
other ; and so the fisher- 
man began to look for a 
place where he could 
ae cross the stream. 

- By jumping from rock 
to rock, while the dog 
jumped and swam be- 
hind him, the man suc- 
ceeded in crossing the 
stream. Jean met him at 
the bank and tried to explain that his father 
was hurt back there at the cabin in the woods; 
but he talked such a queer mixture of French 


and Indian and English that the fisherman | 


could not understand what he said. It was plain 
to see, however, that something pretty bad had 
happened somewhere, and when Jean beckoned 
and started back toward the cabin the fisher- 
man followed, with the dog at his heels. 
Straight back to the cabin Jean led them, 
and there they found Jean’s father still lying 
on the ground motionless and white-faced. The 


| fisherman seemed to know just what to do: 
he got water from the brook, sprinkled the 
injured man’s face and got him into a com- 
fortable position. After a little while Jean’s 
father opened his eyes and tried to sit up, but 
sank back and put his hand to his head. Soon, 
however, he was feeling better, and after a 
while the fisherman made a bed for him and 
bound up his head with clean handkerchiefs. 

That evening Jean’s father fell asleep while 
Jean and the fisherman were cooking the trout. 
The little half-breed and his big new friend 
slept side by side that night with the dog at 
their feet. The dog’s name was Prince. 

In the morning, much to the surprise of Jean 
and the fisherman, Jean’s father was the first 
one up. His head was sore, he said, but other- 
wise he was as well as ever. He was very 
thankful to the stranger and very proud of 
Jean for bringing him. 

When the sun was high, the fisherman helped 
Jean’s father put the last log on the cabin; 
then he and Prince said good-by and went 
back to the stream. Jean stood in the path 
and never stopped waving his hand until they 
were out of sight, and the last thing that he 
saw was Prince wagging his tail. 

ee? 


*““CASH FOR KELP!”’ 


BY IRVING PALFREY 


a ASH for kelp! Cash for kelp!’’ called 

C Tommy Travers. 

He was standing on the beach, and 
he called so loud that half a dozen boys and 
girls who were not far away stopped playing 
in the sand and stared at him. They did not 
understand what he said. 

‘*Cash for kelp! Cash for kelp!’’ shouted 
Tommy, even louder than before. 

The others came running toward him. ‘‘What 
did you say ?’’ asked two or three of them at 
the same time. They were all a little younger 
than Tommy. 

‘*Cash for kelp!’’ shouted Tommy a third 
time. 

‘*Do you mean that you will buy the kelp if 
we will gather it up and bring it to you?’’ 
asked Gilbert Judson. 

‘*That’s what I mean,’’ answered Tommy. 
‘*Cash for kelp! Cash for kelp!’’ 

‘*But will you pay real money for it?’’ per- 
sisted Ruth Carver. 

‘*We can make believe that it is real money, ’’ 
said Tommy, holding out a small pail that he 
carried in his hand. 

They crowded round him and saw that the 
pail was filled with little periwinkles. 

‘*Each shell is a cent,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘and 
I’ll pay a cent for every piece of kelp—every 
good big piece—that you bring me.’’ 

He took a strip of plank and placed it between 
two small rocks on the beach, and set his pail 
on the plank. 

‘*This is the counter of the kelp market,’’ 


in the kelp! Cash for kelp! Cash for kelp!’’ 
The others caught the spirit of the new game 
and hurried up and down the beach to gather 
the strips of kelp that the tide had brought in 
the night before. Tommy stood behind his 
counter and passed over the little periwinkle 
shells in exchange for the pieces of kelp.. The 
pile of kelp on the sand beside him grew bigger 
and bigger. The kelp gatherers ran until they 





went on Tommy briskly. ‘‘ Hurry up and bring | 





were breathless, and the periwinkles — each 
supposed to be a cent—fast disappeared from 
the little tin pail on the counter. 

‘*T must have more money!’’ cried Tommy. 
‘*Keep busy, all of you, till I get more money 
from my bank!’’ 

With his pail in his hand, Tommy ran down 
the beach toward the cliff. He knew a place at 
the foot of the cliff where he could fill his pail 
with the little shells, washed clean and shiny 
by the sea, in almost no time at all. 

You may wonder why Tommy, older than 
the other boys and girls, was so eager to play 
the game of being a kelp buyer. The reason 
was simple. A man who lived near Tommy’s 
home in the village wanted the kelp—a lot of 
it—to use in his fields to make the crops grow. 
So he told Tommy that he would give him 
twenty-five cents if he would gather a pile of 
it on the shore—enough to fill a cart when the 
man drove to the beach for it after dinner. So, 
you see, Tommy had a reason of his own in 
getting up the game of kelp gathering for the 
younger boys and girls. 

But while Tommy was filling his pail with 
periwinkle money at the base of the cliff, some- 
thing happened that upset his plan. 

Uncle Silas Crafts, the lobster man, had just 
come in from his traps and was tossing a lot 
of green-shelled creatures with waving claws 
from his dory into his wagon. 

‘*‘Whew! What big ones!’’ exclaimed Tommy 
when he saw them. ‘‘I shouldn’t want one of 
them to nip me!’’ 

‘*Keep away and you’ll be safe enough,’’ 
said Unele Silas. 

But Uncle Silas handled them so easily, 
without getting his fingers nipped by the claws, 
that Tommy felt like trying it himself. When 
Uncle Silas had turned his back for a moment, 
Tommy reached into the boat and picked up 
one of the biggest lobsters. An instant later he 
was dancing up and down, with the lobster 
clinging to his hand. 

‘*Q-o0-oh!’’ screamed Tommy. ‘*Take him 
off, Uncle Silas, take him off!’’ 

How Uncle Silas laughed! 

‘* Perhaps you’ll follow my advice next 
time,’’ he said as he took the dangling creature 
from Tommy’s hand. ‘‘There! Your fingers 
are bleeding! Hurry home and get them tied 
up!”’ 

Tommy hurried home as fast as he could go 
—and that is why he forgot for a time about 
his ‘‘bank,’’ his pail of periwinkles, his pile 
of kelp on the sand and the boys and girls who 
were gathering more kelp for his store. 

It was some time before he thought of them, 
—in fact, it was after dinner, —for it was dinner 
time when his mother had finished bathing his 
cut fingers and had wrapped them in strips of 
white cloth. Then he hurried back to the beach. 

There was no kelp to be seen—either in a 
pile or strewn along the shore. The tide had 
come in, and water covered the spot where the 
kelp market had been. 

‘*Everything goes wrong!’’ sighed Tommy. 
**But I guess it is all my fault. I hope that 
the tide will not wash out all the kelp that last 
night’s tide washed in.’’ 

Then Tommy sat down on a rock to wait for 
the tide to turn, full of good resolutions that 
the next time he would gather the kelp him- 
self and stick to the job until he had it piled 
in a safe place for the man who was going to 
pay him twenty-five cents for a cartload of it. 
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My Brother is 
One of “Our Boys” 


I have knitted him a sweater, a helmet, a 
pair of wristlets, and I sent to him at camp 
another sweater that he gave to a boy that 
didn’t have any. I am knitting a 

Navy helmet now for some one. 
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BOOKS BY THE YARD 


MAN of keen intelligence and marked liter- 
A ary preferences is Mr. William Gillette, actor 
and dramatist. Nevertheless, he once gave 
an astonished bookseller good reason to think him 
one of the stupidest or most illiterate of purchas- 
ers, when, strolling into a New York bookshop, he 
stated in the simplest and most matter-of-fact 
manner that he had come to buy some books— 
several books—quite a good many books—in fact, 
eight yards of books. 

“Any particular kind?” inquired the salesman, 
amused but courteous. 

“ Certainly,” responded Mr. Gillette. ‘ Bound 
books, and preferably secondhand.” 

He then proceeded to explain that he wished to 
fill a book space on his newly acquired houseboat, 
the Aunt Polly, and, for the sake of appearances, 
to fill it completely and at once, as gaping vacan- 
cies along the shelves would mar the cosy and 
homelike effect of his quarters. But the books he 
really wished for permanent shipmates could not 
be selected quickly or casually; and so his idea 
was to buy eight yards of anything that would do 
to fill in, to start with, and book by book to pitch 
it overboard and replace it with the books of his 
final choice as fast as he decided upon them. 

Not all buyers of literature by the yard have had 
reasons as creditable to their intellect, although 
most of them have been equally practical. It was 
a Frenchman, a newly rich manufacturer, who, 
desiring to furnish with books the ancient chateau 
that he had purchased, sent in his order to a Paris 
firm. 

“Eleven yards of books for the shelves of my 
study,” he specified, ‘‘all of about the same medium 
size, and bound in leather, with a businesslike 
effect, and nothing frivolous. For the bookcases 
built into the Red Room alcoves, twenty-six yards 
of volumes of a more light and elegant style, 
but not without dignity; plenty of gilding, and I 
should not complain if there were some handsome 
sets specially bound, with my crest, monogram, 
and suitable devices: if they are very expensive, 
that does not matter. For Madame’s little parlor, 
six yards, small to medium sizes, gay colors, and 
pretty illustrations, mostly poetry and love stories, 
such as will amuse a lady who has no household 
affairs on her hands. Four yards of books in blue 
and gold will be required for my daughter’s room; 
please select these very carefully as to contents, 
and before dispatching them to this address, submit 
them for approval to Sceur Marie Elisabeth, Con- 





At school we have a Red Cross Club; we have 
Flag Exercises every day; our club meets at the 
members’ houses once a week, and we do Red 

Cross work. My allowance goes to a 

Liberty Bond every week. Mother and Father 
say that I must do ‘‘Not my bit—but all I can.’’ 
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I have earned some money posing for an artist, 

and with it I am buying WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 
Just think—there are one hundred mil- 

lion people in the United States—and 25 cents 

from each would mean $25,000,000 for OUR BOYS. 


I am only 13 years old and I have written this 
to show that even little girls can help. 


| WS.S. 


eM%ontrose, a. 


Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is a complete food 
for an infant. By 
simply varying the 
proportions in its 
preparation it can 


be adapted to chil- 








War Savings Stamps 


A $5.00 War Savings Stamp costs a little more than 
$4.00. Thrift Stamps are 25 cents each. At any Post 





dren of all ages. 


Write today for our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 





Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


























the attractive fi 
arer the healt “1 


. cereal drink 


's fine for 
them too, for it 
contains nothin 
harmful-— only the 

oodness of wheat 
and pure molasses. 
POSTUM is now regu- 
larly used in place 
of tea and coffee 
in many of the best 

amilies. 

Wholesome econom- 
ical and healthful. 


“There's a Reason” 
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3 MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
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vent of the Sacred Heart. A few might be in Eng- 
lish and other foreign languages, as I am assured 
Mademoiselle will soon be able to read them. All 
the bindings must be soft leather and as dainty as 
possible.” 

Less detailed, but directly to the point, were the 
orders of that blunt Briton who had just built him- 
self a huge and gorgeous mansion, and telegraphed 
toa famous firm of booksellers in London: 

“Library at Blankton completed. Send man to 


| measure for books.”’ 


os 
UNWELCOME FAITHFULNESS 


N Italian lieutenant whom Mr. Herbert Vivian 

A quotes in Italy at War tells an amusing 

story of adog whose affection for his master, 

an Austrian officer, had the unexpected result of 
landing that master in the prison camp. 

During a reconnaissance before the capture of 
the Col di Lana, he says, I heard barking in a cave 
under a rock. There I found a handsome setter 
with a broken leg and a wound in the neck. I had 
it taken to our trenches, where it was affection- 
ately treated, and, what is rare in our enemies, it 
showed itself really grateful. Its master’s name 
was on the collar—an officer in the Kaiserjiger. 

Then came the day when the Austrians attacked 
the Sief. At night, when the action was over, some 
of our pickets went out to make sure that none of 
the enemy were lurking about to surprise our ad- 
vanced posts under cover of the darkness. The 
dog was with one of these pickets, held in leash 
by the man who had looked after it. 

All of a sudden the good creature stretched out 
its forelegs, raised its nose in the air and made a 
violent effort to rush toward a rock that seemed 
quite bare and impenetrable. It was so persistent 
that our men decided to follow. When they reached 
the rock they djscovered some steps cut into it and 
leading to a ledge, whence other steps went down 
to a narrow slit that formed the entrance to a 
cave. At first sight the place seemed empty, but 
the dog went straight to a corner and began to 
bark loudly. Inside a deep niche stood six men, 
four of whom were officers, and one of the officers 
was the master of the dog, which had tracked him 
to his hiding place. The dog leaped at him with 
yelps and whines of joy that were not whole-heart- 
edly reciprocated, and the six men were made 


prisoners. 
es 


NOT DEFENSELESS 


HE tale of little George Washington and the 
cherry tree is of more than dubious authority ; 
but a mother who recently related it to her 
small son learned that, if it is to be used for the 
edification of young Americans, it is better, at 
least, served plain, with no attempt at enhance- 
ment or emphasis. She had described young 
George’s enthusiastic felling of the tree with his 
new implement, and the fateful arrival of his father 
upon the scene. She pictured Augustine Washing- 
ton as ay elderly, stern and stately parent of the 
old school, with cocked hat and cane. She pro- 
ceeded impressively: 

“But George could not tell a lie. He told the 
truth, even though his father stood there with 
the cane in his hand!” 

“But,” said Jimmy, breathlessly, “George had 
the hatchet, hadn’t he?” 


=f 
WIDELY EXTENDED CREDIT 


! 
HE corner grocer, Mr. Butterworth, was 
looking over the credit sales slips one day. 


Suddenly he called out to the new clerk: 
“Did you give George Callahan credit?” 
“Yes,” said the clerk. “I —” 
“Didn't T tell you to get a report on every man 
who asked for credit?” 
“Why, I did,” said the clerk, who was an earnest 
young fellow. “The agency said he owed money 


| to every grocer in town, and, of course, if his 
| credit was as good as that, I knew that you would 
| like to have him open an account here!” 
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ULCER OF THE STOMACH 


N affection that is not at all uneommon 
and that is serious, not only because 
of the pain and the discomfort that 
it causes, but also because it may lead 
to very grave trouble in the future, 
is ulcer of the stomach. The disease 

more frequently attacks girls and young women 

than it attacks men, and is comparatively rare in 
persons beyond middle age. 

The chief symptom is pain that comes on after 
eating, either immediately or within an hour or so, 
and lasts until digestion is completed and the 
stomach is empty again. The pain is of a burning 
or gnawing character ; the patient feels it over the 
stomach and sometimes at a localized point in the 
back—usually at the left of the spinal column. At 
first the pain is little more than a heartburn, such 
as everyone experiences now and then, but it 
recurs every time the person eats anything, and 
grows worse and worse. It is less severe when the 
patient takes bland liquid food, and it may disap- 
pear if he lies down or changes position so that 
the contents of the stomach fall away from the 
ulcerated part. 

After the disease has lasted a certain time, bleed- 
ing is likely to occur, and if it is in large quantity 
the patient will vomit blood; in many cases the 
hemorrhage is small in amount but recurs at such 
frequent intervals that the patient becomes pale 
and anemic and loses strength. He may maintain 
his appetite, but will eat little through fear of the 
suffering that is sure to follow. Constipation is 
almost always present —indeed many physicians 
believe that that condition is one of the prime 
causes of ulcer of the stomach. 

Sometimes there are no symptoms that point to 
stomach trouble—the patient merely becomes pale 
and weak without evident cause—and the first 
definite symptom is furnished by perforation of 
the stomach wall at the site of the ulcer with es- 
cape of the stomach contents into the abdominal 
cavity. In that case acute peritonitis follows, and 
will almost surely be fatal unless an operation is 
performed at once. 

The symptoms are most severe: sharp pain in 
the abdomen and great depression of the vital 
forces, manifested by a fall in body temperature, 
weak pulse, rapid and shallow breathing and a 
profuse cold sweat. Fortunately, perforation is not 
common. 

In the treatment of uncomplicated stomach 
ulcer the main thing is to give rest to the patient 
and to the ulcer. Confinement in bed for two or 
three weeks meets the first condition; fasting for 
two or three days meets the second. The physician 
then begins to feed the patient cautiously—some- 
times at first by injections. Next he gives a tea- 
spoonful of milk at atime, and gradually increases 
the quantity; then he allows the patient to have 
broths, chopped chicken or beef, and eggs, until 
finally he restores the full diet. The patient needs 
to be kept under observation, however, for several 

















weeks after apparent recovery. 
ee 
DUSTERS AND OTHER THINGS | 


HE two cousins settled down in front of 
the library fire for an old-time talk. It 
was just at dusk, and Laura’s guest, a | 
little tired, had gone to her room; the | 
hour was theirs alone. | 

“You must be enjoying every moment | 
of Eleanor Britton’s visit,’ Louise said presently. 

*She’s so charming! I don’t wonder that you have 

wanted her all these years.” 

For a moment Laura played with the fire, ab- 
sently stirring the embers into showers of sparks. 
Then she spoke suddenly. 

“I’m just as ashamed of myself as I can be, but 
I’ve got to tell somebody. Eleanor is beautiful, 
and I am very, very fond of her; but—well, she 
uses three different dusters in dusting her room; 
she will take care of it herself, you know. There, 
it’s out, and I feel better!” 

“But why should a little thing like that trouble 
you?” Louise asked, laughing. “It’s her room, 
isn’t it—for the time being, at least?” 

Her cousin flung out her hands despairingly. 

“Oh, you don’t understand. The three dusters, 
although literally a fact, are also a symbol. Her 
life has become reduced to a study of dusters and 
dust. I had planned so many things to do for her, 
but she doesn’t care for them—she doesn’t care 
for anything except keepimg things beautifully, | 
exquisitely, immaculately clean! Now I know 
that my house isn’t—I just can’t keep it so with 
three small boys tearing over it all the time; but 
since Eleanor has been here, and I catch her | 
glance on the table legs and baseboards, I’ve | 
grown so nervous that I’m getting where I can’t | 
think of anything except dust myself.” | 

“She doesn’t understand,” Louise said sympa- | 
thetically. “She never had three small boys. And | 
perhaps, dear, you don’t quite understand her.” | 

“Oh, yes, I do,” Laura replied wearily. “‘She’s an | 
ideal—a beautiful, impossible ideal; only some- | 
times I can’t help wondering if it isn’t possible to | 
look at dusters so continually as to become blinded | 
to bigger things.” 

The question was to be answered, in Eleanor’s 
case at least, sooner than anyone guessed. That | 




















| tinkered; but it was not long before it wanted 


night Teddy was taken ill, and for a week the 
little life was fought for as only science and love 
together can fight. After the first few hours Elea- 
nor insisted upon sharing the sick room with the 
mother, and day and night the two women watched, 
too intent upon their great task to have a thought 
for their relations to each other. When at last the 
battle was won, Laura went one morning to her 
guest’s room. At the doorway she stopped, her 
errand forgotten. 

“Eleanor!” she gasped. 

Eleanor’s eyes, following her glance, fell upon 
the dust-covered table, and she smiled half-whim- 
sically, half-tenderty. “I haven’t thought of dust 
for seven days,” she said. 

And in the silence that followed they knew—the 
two who had loved and misunderstood—that they 
could never misunderstand again. 
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THE CHEETAH 


N arecent number of the Field Mr. R. I. Pocock 
I gives an account of the structure and physical 

characteristics of that remarkable animal, the 
cheetah, which for centuries has been used for 
coursing black buck on the plains of India. 

The natives blindfold the cheetah and carry it in 
a bullock cart as near the herd as possible without 
giving the alarm. When the hood is removed and | 
the quarry sighted, the cheetah leaps from the cart 
and attempts to get nearer still by creeping up 
behind any scrub or rocks that may be at hand. 
When cover fails, or if none is available, the chee- 
tah sets off at full speed toward the herd, and, 
selecting one individual for capture, keeps steadily 
after it. The antelope’s chance of escape depends 
on the start it has. The speed of the cheetah is so 
extraordinary for a short distance that, although a 
black buck can run away from the best-mounted 
horseman, and cannot, it is said, be caught by 
greyhounds, it is usually overhauled by. the cheetah 
after a race of two hundred or three hundred yards, 
even though it may have a start at the outset of 
about one fourth of the distance traversed. The 
cheetah generally cannot keep the pace for more 
than a quarter of a mile, but Sir Samuel Baker 
records an exceptional run of more than six hun- 
dred yards, which ended in the death of the buck, 
although it had one hundred and twenty yards’ 
start of the cheetah. 

The small head, narrow chest, powerful loins, 
long, slender legs and generally rigid build of the 
cheetah are all designed for speed; and the feet 
for the same reason differ from those of other cats 
in some very interesting particulars. They are long 
and narrow; but the digits, owing to the deep ex- 
cavation of the webs, are capable of wide separa- 
tion, particularly in the hind feet, where the chief 
power of propulsion lies. All of the pads are re- 
markably hard, and the digital pads are pointed; 
the claws, long and prominent, are almost as 
retractile as in some species of true cats, but they 
have no trace of the protective integumental 
sheaths present in typical Felidz. 

It has often been said that the feet of the cheetah 
resemble those of a dog. That is a mistake, for, 
apart from the absence of the claw sheaths, there 
is no special likeness between them. The foot of a 
dog is comparatively firm, symmetrical and com- 
pact, with an interdigital webbing that is less ex- 
eavated and narrower than that of the cheetah, 
and that is provided with a strong, thick elastic 
edge that holds the toes tightly together. Neither 
does it seem to be true that the feet of the cheetah 
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are those of a primitive feline. It is much more 

probable that the peculiarities in its feet have 

been acquired in adaptation to its unique method 

of capturing prey. | 
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LIKE CURED LIKE 
Mie: a soldier has been shell-shocked in the 


terrible battles of this war, but it is safe to 

say that few have been started on the road 
to recovery in as singular a way as Mr. Walter M. | 
Jones of the old 69th New York Regiment. 

While he was in a trench at the front, says the 
New York Sun, a shell from the German lines fell 
close beside him, killing two officers who stood 
near and wounding him in the leg. He was removed 
to a hospital, where it was found that he could 
neither hear nor speak. In hospital after hospital 
nothing could be done for him to restore what had 
been lost, and he was sent home, hopelessly inca- 
pacitated for soldierly duties. 

On the homeward voyage the transport was at- 
tacked by a German submarine, and a lively fight 
followed. The soldier was standing near one of the 
big guns of the transport when a shot was fired, 
and in the explosion and concussion that ensued, 
to his amazement and delight, voice and hearing 
came back to him. He is at present in a base hos- 
pital, under treatment for nervous disability, but 
hopes for an early recovery and return to duty. 
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HOW TO HANG A SCYTHE 


T is told of Daniel Webster, who as a boy was 
I never fond of farm work, that during one of 
his college vacations he and his brother Ezekiel 
returned to their father’s farm. Thinking he had a 
right to some return for the money he had expended 
on their education, Capt. Webster put scythes into 
their hands and sent them out to mow grass. 
Daniel made a few sweeps, and then, leaning on 
his seythe, wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
His father said, ‘“What’s the matter, Dan?” 
‘My scythe don’t hang right, sir,” he answered. 
Capt. Webster attended to it, and Dan went to 
work again, but with no better success. Something 
was the matter with his scythe, and so it was again 


attention again. At that, Capt. Webster, whose 
patience began to give out, said, “Well, hang it to 
suit yourself.” 

Daniel, with great composure, hung it on the 
next tree and sat down on the grass. 


os 


ANOTHER SHADE 


N Harper’s Bazar appears a story said to be 
told by a young widow employed in the English 
war office. A busy staff officer asked a fair 

colleague to look up the initials of a certain cap- 
tain in the Black Watch, which is a famous Scot- 
tish regiment. 

“Well?” said the officer, when he thought a suffi- 

cient interval had elapsed. 

“T can’t find it.” ‘ 

“But, surely—why, that isn’t the Army List 

you’re looking at!” 

The assistant’s blue eyes opened wide with sur- 

prise. 

“Oh, would it be there?”’ she asked. “I thought 

all colored troops were in the Indian army!” 
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Painted by G. C. Widney for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1909 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
“JACK, THE GIANT-KILLER.” 





